














AEC’s cold war against the scientists 

Dr. Frederick Seitz is Research Professor of Physics at 
the University of Illinois and a patriot besides. He seems 
to have been disturbed of late by the widespread reluc- 
tance of his fellow physicists to engage in military re- 
search. So he addressed a lengthy and eloquent appeal 
to them in the March Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 
“Who among us,” he asked, “will feel sinless if he has 
remained passively by while Western culture was being 
overwhelmed?” It is no secret that the refusal of top- 
flight scientists to engage in atomic-weapons research has 
seriously handicapped the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Dr. Seitz urged them to reconsider, using 
among many arguments the following: 


It is also valuable to remember that if we engage in 
military research during peacetime when the normal 
channels of public discussion are open, we shall have 
more freedom to express opinions than during war- 
time. 


Professor Seitz failed to reckon with the AEC itself, chief 
beneficiary of his efforts. While his article was still fresh 
from the press the Commission, palpitating with hydro- 
gen hysteria, issued a series of orders forbidding any- 
one in any way connected with AEC to discuss not only 
secret but even nonsecret H-bomb information. The scien- 
tists, as Dr. Seitz observed, were opposed to the old 
secrecy program of the AEC. Their reaction to the new 
gag-rule may be imagined. To compound its offense, the 
Commission became excited about the H-bomb article by 
Cornell’s Dr. Hans A. Bethe, quoted in this magazine 
last week (pp. 9-11). It ordered the Scientific American, 
in which the article was to appear, to burn 3,000 copies 
already in print and forced Dr. Bethe to rewrite his 
manuscript. This over the protest of publisher Gerard 
Piel that the deleted parts had already appeared else- 
where. The Commission has done more than nullify any 
good effects Dr. Seitz’s appeal to the scientists might 
have produced. It has gravely damaged its relations with 
the scientists upon whom this country’s security largely 
depends. Since a master of diplomacy will be needed to 
undo that damage, it may be providential that a new 
Atomic Commissioner will soon assume his post. He is 
Thomas E. Murray, New York engineer and inventor 
widely respected for his sound judgment. Sound judg- 
ment is a quality the Commission can use. 


The natural-gas fight 

On March 31, after a stiff debate, the House passed 
the controversial natural-gas bill by the tight margin of 
176 to 174 votes. The measure would prevent price-fixing 
by the Federal Power Commission of natural gas de- 
livered to pipelines by independent producers for inter- 
state transportation. The bill, approved by the Senate on 
March 29 by a 44 to 38 vote, was sponsored by Senators 
Robert S. Kerr (D., Okla.) and Elmer Thomas (D., 
Okla.) ; Senator Paul Douglas (D., Ill.) led the oppo- 
sition. In the House, opponents of the bill sparked their 
lively attack with the contention that the measure favored 
vested interests at the expense of the people. They warned 
that it would allow producers to take an extra $100 mil- 
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lion annually from consumers. Proponents of the bill 
argued that it already had military approval as a national 
security measure, that it would aid free enterprise and 
assure the nation of a plentiful gas supply and finally 
that FPC control of gas production might pave the way 
to similar control of coal and oil. Speaker Rayburn spoke 
lengthily in favor of the bill and, although it trailed by 
six votes throughout most of the debate, four Repre- 
sentatives switched their votes just before the official 
announcement of results to give the measure a two-vote 
margin of victory. Feeling between representatives of 
producer and consumer States became very sharp. Presi- 
dent Truman is being urged to veto the bill. 


What has ERP achieved? 

When Congress comes back to work after Easter, a bit 
of a fight will shape up in the Senate over the omnibus 
foreign-aid bill. The House, on March 24, passed its 
version, cutting $270 million from the Administration- 
requested $3.372 billion. The European Recovery Pro- 
gram received an authorization of $2.85 billion, Korean 
aid $100 million, China and “contiguous territories in 
Asia” $100 million, the Point Four program $25 million 
($20 million less than was asked), and Arab refugee 
relief $27.45 million. Though some strong attempts at 
further cuts will shape up in the Senate, it is expected 
that any severe whittling will be forestalled. For Senators 
who may yield to this untimely passion for economy, 
and for their like-minded constituents, here are some fig- 
ures to foster thought. In all countries getting ERP aid in- 
dustrial production has risen 15 per cent over the 1938 
levels. If Germany is not counted in, the rise is 29 per 
cent. All critical shortages have been filled. Agricultural 
production is up by 25 per cent, or back to its pre-war 
level. Trade among the member states has gone up 50 
per cent and thereby equals the pre-war volume. As 
Robert Marjolin points out (United Nations World, 
“The ERP: Halfway to Victory,” April, 1950, p. 59): 
“A yearly assistance of $4 or $5 billion has laid the 
groundwork for a supplementary production which can 
be valued at $30 billion per year. The aid has been put 
to good use.” Over and beyond the economic lift, ERP 
was without doubt the major factor in averting “the 
immediate threat of Communist-led revolts in several 
Marshall-plan countries,” and in “placing communism on 
the defensive in all participating countries.” Our invest- 
ment has paid off. 
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.-- and what's left to be done? 

Yet if ERP was the salvation of Europe, that con- 
tinent is not yet confirmed in grace. While U. S. aid 
continues to a properly lessening degree, the countries 
of Europe must progress toward true economic unity, 
and the dollar gap between them and the United States 
must be closed. That this country is facing that twofold 
problem realistically is shown by President Truman’s 
recent appointment of Gordon Gray, retiring Secretary 
of the Army, to head a nonpartisan program to relieve 
the dollar shortage of the foreign democracies. Mean- 
while mounting Soviet pressure to create turmoil in 
Western Europe is giving American officials very serious 
concern. The most critical area is Germany, although 
Communist Party strength in Italy and France poses a 
continuing threat. That is why we must now add military 
to economic assistance to keep Western Europe free. 


Strengthen Alaska’s defenses 

Alaska’s military weakness is so crucial, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower feels, that its needs should be 
placed first on the list of American military improve- 
ments. So he wrote in a letter made public on April 1. 
The letter, directed to Senator Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.), 
Chairman of a Senate Appropriations armed-services sub- 
committee, was written as a result of Eisenhower’s ap- 
pearance before that committee on March 29. In the 
Columbia University lecture of March 23 that brought 
the question of America’s defenses back into the public 
eye the General overstated his case on the dangerous 
state of American disarmament. Now, in this letter and 
in the clarifying statements he had made previously be- 
fore this subcommittee, he is doing the country a valued 
service in focusing attention on pressing defense needs. 
The nation does need a balanced Air Force. It does need 
adequate antisubmarine defense and preparedness for in- 
dustrial mobilization, all within the limits of a sane bud- 
get. Most of all, perhaps, as Eisenhower holds, we must 
improve our defenses in Alaska. That vast Territory, 
twice as large as the great State of Texas, is in a very 
precarious position (Cf. AM. 10/8/49, p. 1; 11/26/49, 
p. 216). Alaska is only fifty-six miles across the Bering 
Strait from Soviet Siberia. From Panhandle to the tip 
of the Aleutians, it is poised over 2,000 miles of the 
North Pacific. Its airfields, already built but now weakly 
guarded, can provide bases for bomber attacks against 
the rest of the United States if allowed to fall into enemy 
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hands. Because winter quarters have not been built for 
more, Alaska is now garrisoned by only about 7,000 
troops. It is too tempting a military prize to be left so 
unguarded. 


Censorship in Quebec 

Premier Maurice Duplessis’ new bill, recently adopted 
in Quebec’s Provincial legislature by a 73 to 8 vote, 
enlarges the powers of the Provincial board of film 
censors to cover printed publications as well as films. 
The purpose of the bill is praiseworthy. It is meant to 
ban immoral and obscene literature. But the method of 
the cleanup seems open to abuses. The officers of the 
film board are employes of the government of the day. 
They are a non-judiciary body, not restrained by judicial 
responsibilities. Yet they will have power to confiscate 
and destroy all copies of a periodical they disapprove of. 
It is not hard to imagine what could happen if an anti- 
administration magazine published an embarrassing ex- 
posé of the government during an election campaign. 
The administration might insist that the censors find 
something immoral or obscene in the magazine—and 
under this bill that would be easy. All this would be bad 
enough if the publisher had some means of appeal. But 
he hasn’t. Mr. Duplessis, it seems, need not even explain 
why he suppresses a publication. 


Germany’s place in the West 

“We in Germany feel that we are facing a critical 
point in history,” said U. S. High Commissioner John J. 
McCloy on April 2. On April 1 the International Com- 
mittee for the Study of European Questions had spelled 
out the reasons for such concern. The Soviet Union, it 
declared, is fast building up strong centers of support 
in Western Germany. Means used are the playing up of 
nationalism, the pitting of the Protestant churches against 
the Catholic, the dumping of expellees into the Western 
zones and the wooing of the West German industrialists 
by promises of a greater share in the industrial output 
of the Ruhr. The Soviets, in other words, are all out to 
win Germany this summer. Little wonder, then, that Bonn 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer made a strong plea on 
April 2 for the creation of a Council of Europe that 
would have real authority, and for the inclusion of Ger- 
many in such a Council. If Germany is not soon made 
part of the West, she is doomed either to continued sus- 
pended animation or to absorption by Russia. Moving 
as Adenauer’s plea was, it seems that it put the cart 
before the horse. What is crucial now is that Germany 
accept the invitation extended to her to join the Council 
of Europe, on its terms, not those of Herr Adenauer (see 
p. 36, infra). This is no time for sensitive pique on 
either side—the West cannot afford to get huffy because 
it feels that a defeated enemy is making pretentious 
“demands”; Germany can’t afford to be insulted because 
the Saar is also invited to join the Council. The Western 
German Parliament will debate the invitation when it 
reconvenes after Easter. On the outcome of that debate 
hinges to a great extent the future of Germany and the 


West. 
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Industrial revolution—Soviet model 
By devious ways a pitiful human document has found 
its way from behind the Iron Curtain—the letter of a 
nun in a Russian slave labor camp to her parents. On 
March 31 NC News Service made public the text, re- 
ceived by the Christian Brothers at Beltsville, Md. Elabo- 
ration would be useless; we quote a few lines: 
It is positively frightful what we 1,500 sisters have 
to suffer here. . . . We are worse off than beasts, 
because no one concerns himself with our welfare. 
If we fall exhausted and drop dead, or the guard 
kills us by striking, it matters little... . 

At first we worked on the construction of a big 
bridge to span the Dnieper—heavy work; work for 
men. We had to drag heavy steel girders and slide 
them into place above the wide river. Those who 
fell exhausted felt quickly the lash of the whip. If 
they didn’t rise they were kicked into the water. 

At present we are working in a mine—all day 
underground in a suffocating atmosphere—many of 
us are already dead. ... 


To those who are fond of pointing out how the Soviets 
have “industrialized a backward country” we offer this 
example of the cost in human suffering. And if we are 
going to do business with Tito, it is as well to remember 
that he, too, is forcing nuns into his labor camps (cf. 
“Underscorings,” Mar. 11). 


The Russians “cooperate” in China 

Sinkiang, China’s great northwesterly province, seems 
well on the way toward incorporation into the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. As a measure of “aid” to 
China’s faltering economy, Russia has agreed to the 
formation of two Sino-Soviet stock companies for the 
exploitation of Sinkiang’s oil and nonferrous metal re- 
sources. Capital, control and profits are to be shared 
equally. Under a thirty-year agreement, the companies 
will be managed alternately by the contracting parties. 
Soviet economic “aid” comes high. Russian skill devel- 
ops China’s resources for the incredible price of one-half 
the output. Such generosity suggested by a Western 
Power, particularly the United States, would certainly 
be labeled “oppressive colonialism.” Russia has long 
sought control of this vast Inner Asian province. Remote, 
underpopulated Sinkiang has two outstanding character- 
istics, according to Owen Lattimore’s latest book, Pivot 
of Asia. It is extremely accessible to Russia. It is just as 
extremely inaccessible to America. From the viewpoint 
of the efficiency engineer, Mr. Lattimore adds, a pretty 
good case could be made out for the outright annexation 
of the province by the Soviet Union. Sinkiang is natu- 
rally orientated toward Russia and Outer Mongolia in 
terms of affinity of people, language and culture, by its 
geographical location and by the comparative ease of 
communication with Russia. On the other hand, Sinkiang 
has long been a Chinese province. It is a valuable prov- 
ince, the mineral hope of a country in dire need of what 
natural resources it has within its borders. This latest 
agreement is probably the economic prelude to the annex- 
ation of Sinkiang by Russia. Thus one more of the un- 
publicized terms of the Sino-Soviet Pact of last January 
comes to light. ~ 








Persecution intensified by Prague 

Last month Alexei Cepicka, Cabinet Member for 
Church Affairs in the Communist Government of Czecho- 
slovakia, issued a “last warning” to the Catholic bishops, 
the only religious leaders who have steadfastly refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to the regime. On March 
31 the ferocious Cepicka underlined that threat by plac- 
ing representatives of five religious orders on trial in 
Prague’s Pankrac prison. It is impossible to discover 
much about the “trial.” Correspondents from Western 
countries were excluded. Something is known of the back- 
ground of the ten accused Dominican, Franciscan, Pre- 
monstratensian, Redemptorist and Jesuit priests, how- 
ever. Augustin Machalka, the Premonstratensian Abbot, 
for example, was arrested by the Gestapo in 1943. He 
was the only member of his monastery arrested by the 
Nazis to survive. Father Adolf Kajpr, S.J., spent four 
years in Dachau as a fellow prisoner of Archbishop 
Beran. Immediately on his release Father Kajpr went 
to the notorious concentration camp at Terezin, where 
a typhoid epidemic was raging, to care for the dying 
Jews. The Dominican Friar, Silvestr Braito, headed 
a Catholic publishing house. An outstanding theologian, 
Father Braito was editor of the monthly Na Hlubinu and 
a prominent figure in the religious revival in Czecho- 
slovakia before the war. Father Jan Evangelista Urban, 
O.F.M., Rector of the Studium Catholicum in Prague, 
headed a large Franciscan charity organization. The 
Jesuit Provincial, Frantisek Silhan, arrested during a 
thirty-four-hour search of his house in Prague, acknowl- 
edged that he had discussed with the Papal Internuncio 
the contents of a bill suppressing Catholic schools. That 
was “espionage in the service of the Vatican, an un- 
friendly state.” On April 6 all the accused were found 
guilty. Dr. Jan Mastilak, Redemptorist seminary rector, 
was sentenced to life imprisonment; Abbot Machalka and 
Father Silhan to twenty-five years. Other sentences varied 
from twenty years to (in one case) two years. 


Jerusalem in international law 

The United Nations Trusteeship Council, sitting at 
Geneva, on April 4 completed an important task by ap- 
proving the statute for Jerusalem, declared international 
territory by the Palestine Partition vote of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 29, 1947. When the statute 
will be put into effect the Council chose not to declare. 
The diplomats might well reflect on the arguments ad- 
duced by Dr. Constantine Rackauskas in an article, “The 
Jerusalem Problem: A Note on Legality,” in the March 
issue of Thought, Fordham University quarterly. Dr. 
Rackauskas, a professor of Comparative Government and 
International Law at Fordham, asks whether the General 
Assembly resolution of December 2, 1949 (designating 
the Trusteeship Council as the administering authority 
of the international regime of Jerusalem) is only a 
recommendation, or an action of the world community 
binding on the states, including Israel and Jordan. The 
complexities of the status of Jerusalem include the con- 
flict of interests, of competing nationalisms and “the fact 
that the Holy City is closely connected with three uni- 
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versal religions.” The problem of Jerusalem therefore 
takes on an international, universal character. The re- 
sponsibilities assumed by the principal Allied Powers 
for facilitating the establishment of the National Jewish 
Home in Palestine are also part of the problem. After 
analyzing the history of the mandate over Palestine in- 
herited by the United Nations, the necessity of achiev- 
ing effective security of the Holy Places and the source 
and limits of national sovereignty, Dr. Rackauskas con- 
cludes: “Therefore the resolution of the General Assem- 
bly on internationalization is binding in law and in 
conscience for all members of the international commu- 
nity. They should facilitate its implementation.” “They” 
includes the United States delegation. 


Baseball’s crystal ball 

Stripped of all the “ifs” and disclaiming the need of 
mid- or post-season “buts,” our forecast of the major 
league pennant races should be pretty much in line with 
what the experts will tell us. In the National League our 
choices for the cash prizes are St. Louis, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia and Boston—in that order. Why do we pick the 
Cardinals to lead the pack? Their pitching, hitting, in- 
field and outfield strength, experience and freedom from 
the “who’s on third” problem that confronts Burt Shotton 
give them the edge over the Dodgers. The first-division 
finishers in the American League will be Boston, New 
York, Cleveland and Detroit. Why do we pick the Red 
Sox to win the pennant? They still have the pitching, 
hitting power and defensive strength that made them the 
favorites in 1949. The combined power of the Yankees, 
Indians and Tigers may throw them again, but our 
vernal prediction is Boston (A.L.) and St. Louis (N.L.). 


National League American League 
St. Louis Boston 
Brooklyn New York 
Philadelphia Cleveland 
Boston Detroit 


(N.B. Nine minority reports are withheld for lack of 
space.—ED!TOR.) 


Underscorings—micrographed 

The Illinois State Supreme Court has declared uncon- 
stitutional, in view of the Everson-McCollum decisions, 
a 1948 State law allowing Cook County (Chicago) courts 
to engage clergymen as consultants to parties to divorce 
proceedings . . . The Catholic Church and Politics, a 
44-page booklet, has been published by the Harvard Law 
School Forum as a transcript of the Dunne-Blanshard 
debate of Feb. 10 . . . Appointments: the Most Rev. 
Stephen S. Woznicki, as Bishop of Saginaw, Michigan; 
Very Rev. Msgr. Alexander M. Zaleski of Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, as his successor as Auxiliary Bishop to Cardinal 
Mooney in Detroit . . . Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Leger, 
native of Quebec and rector of the Pontifical Canadian 
College in Rome, as successor to Most Rev. Joseph Char- 
bonneau, retired Archbishop of Montreal . . . Deaths: at 
82, Bishop Christopher E. Byrne of Galveston, Texas; 
at 51, Coadjutor Bishop Leo F. Fahey of Baker City, 
Oregon, R.I.P. 
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When I interrupted myself last week to make a correction, 
I was saying that “bipartisan consultation by the Presi- 
dent . . . can be useful as a prudent precaution for unity 
[on foreign policy] in the future.” I would like to en- 
large on that, since foreign policy has become a burning 
issue and will play a large part in the coming campaigns. 

It will be well to remember that criticism of the State 
Department in Congress is not confined to the Republi- 
cans. For instance, last month (March 13), three excep- 
tionally well-educated and well-traveled Democratic Sen- 
ators—Mr. Kefauver of Tennessee, Mr. Fulbright of 
Arkansas, and Mr. Douglas of Illinois—joined in an 
afternoon of denunciation of the Department for con- 
temptuously brushing aside all privately made proposals 
for world peace, especially these three: World Federation, 
Atlantic Union (for which the three Senators spoke) and 
amendment of the Charter of the United Nations. 

On that occasion Mr. Kefauver said: “People, in my 
opinion, are far ahead of Congress, and Congress is cer- 
tainly far, far ahead of the State Department today.” The 
burden of argument ran thus: no foreign policy is worth 
anything unless it has the support of the people; the 
Congress knows more about what the people are thinking 
than the Department does; therefore the Department 
should listen to Congress. 

As a matter of fact, the Department has been listening 
to the people, at least to that section of it which is organ- 
ized and articulate. For many months, it has held con- 
ferences with representatives of some 150 organizations 
which record and also influence opinion around the 
country. These have been addressed by all the big shots, 
including Secretary Acheson and Dr. Philip Jessup. All 
of these meetings are off the record, of course, but it is 
possible to record some impressions. 

The State Department people, I am reliably informed, 
have come away from them with their heads reeling. 
For instance, many speakers roundly accused the De- 
partment of allowing Russia to dictate our foreign policy 
by its aggression, but almost in the same breath, and 
apparently almost unanimously, the same speakers have 
demanded that we recognize Communist China and give 
it the place in the Security Council of the UN which 
Russia claims for it. This open contradiction is only one 
of many the State Department has encountered. 

I do not think that the Congress, including the Senate, 
is competent to formulate in advance, even in consulta- 
tion with the President, a foreign policy which the Ex- 
ecutive may reasonably adopt. But since the Senate, by 
its “advice and consent” power, and the House, by its 
appropriating power, have a sort of veto power on the 
Executive’s decisions in foreign policy, it would seem to 
be wise for both the President and the Secretary of State 
to consult the Congress as far as possible. 

Witrrip Parsons 
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Education for inter- 
national understanding 


The theme of the forty-seventh convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, to be held in New 
Orleans during Easter week, is “Education for Inter- 
national Understanding.” When every day’s news carries 
accounts of preparation for World War III, no topic 
could be more timely. 

At the same time, “education for international under- 
standing” poses the old problem of where to get hold 
of the elephant. Everything from the elimination of racial 
prejudices to the control of the H-bomb pertains to the 
general subject. 

As we did last year, therefore, AMERICA again has the 
privilege of presenting a series of articles which, in our 
opinion, carry the reader through four fundamental 
phases of the topic proposed to the convention. A few 
words of explanation may help to show how they do this. 

“The nations form one society,” by Paul W. Facey, 
S.J., and William L. Lucey, S.J., of Holy Cross College, 
lays the moral foundations for “education for inter- 
national understanding.” In view of the fact that inter- 
national society already exists, the authors argue that we 
all have an obligation to organize this society politically. 
We have the same obligation in the international area 
that we have in the national, where domestic society needs 
the political organization of the national state to provide 
an agency, endowed with real authority, to impose order 
on the otherwise disorderly conduct of its members. 

In “Ideological guide through world chaos” Robert C. 
Hartnett, S.J., America’s Editor-in-Chief, unfolds the 
ways in which conflicting systems of political and social 
thought have created psychological barriers to inter- 
national understanding. The task we face is therefore 
to persuade men everywhere—not excepting the United 
States—to put more emphasis upon their common need 
for an orderly international society than upon their 
ideological differences. 

In “UN: seminar or parliament,” Jerome D’Souza, 
S.J., one of India’s five delegates to the United Nations’ 
General Assembly, points out from his personal experi- 
ence at Lake Success how the international organization 
of the UN actually dulls the edges of ideological antag- 
onisms. We are particularly fortunate in being able to 
call upon Father D’Souza, who is now lecturing at Ford- 
ham University’s Graduate School, to attest to the ways 
in which an institution like the UN can help men to sur- 
mount the psychological barriers which divide them. 

Finally, Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director 
of the Department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and Secretary General of NCEA, 
brings the discussion into the area of education proper. 
In his “UNESCO and agreement of men’s minds” the 
author, himself a member of the U. S. National Com- 
mission to promote a better understanding of the work 
of the UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, explains briefly what that agency is trying to do 
to win men’s minds to international understanding. 
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What will be the outcome of these and similar efforts 
to pacify our warlike world? The event is in the hands 
of God. The task of all Catholics-—not of Catholic edu- 
cators only—is to submerge their selfish interests and 
sacrifice goods of lesser moment for the prize of world 
peace. God grant that they may carry the message of 
Easter, the message of peace through sacrifice, into all 
their thinking and conduct affecting the reconciliation 
of sinful men with each other, under God. 


Owen Lattimore 


Owen Lattimore’s voluntary release on April 3 of the 
Memorandum he submitted to the State Department last 
August on our Far Eastern policy brings the debate 
about his influence down to earth. Although Mr. Latti- 
more’s views, according to the Department, were solicited 
in company with those of about thirty others, it is fair 
to assume that they were given special consideration. 

Few students have as detailed a knowledge of Asia as 
he, and few have spent as much time traveling and study- 
ing there. Soon after his birth in Washington in 1900 
he was taken to Northern China, where his father served 
for twenty years in the educational service of the Chinese 
Government. After several years schooling in Europe he 
returned to China, where in 1920 he took a newspaper 
job in Shanghai. Two years later he was engaged by a 
firm of exporters, for whom he worked until 1926, when 
he turned to exploring and writing about China’s 
northern dependencies. From 1929 to 1937, partly aided 
by American scholarship grants, he continued to im- 
merse himself in various phases of Chinese culture. The 
outbreak of war with Japan was the occasion for his 
return to the land of his birth. In 1938 he became head 
of the Walter Hines Page School of International Rela- 
tions of Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. 

It is interesting to recall that Chiang Kai-shek, on 
President Roosevelt’s recommendation, in 1941 accepted 
Lattimore as his political adviser for a six-month period. 
In 1942 he returned to take a post with the Office of War 
Information—deputy director of the overseas branch in 
charge of Pacific operations. In 1944 he accompanied 
Vice-President Henry Wallace’s diplomatic party to China 
and Siberia. Having resumed his career at Johns Hop- 
kins, he again saw Government service in October, 1945, 
as special economic adviser to the Pauley economic mis- 
sion to Japan. Present efforts to play down his connec- 
tions with the State Department seem to ignore the 
likelihood that the State Department itself was influ- 
enced by other Federal agencies operating in the field 
of foreign relations. 
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Lattimore has long contended that the people of China, 
India and Indonesia, however illiterate they may be, 
“know the kind of world they want to live in.” His sym- 
pathies were always with the “democratic forces,” “the 
people,” although one wonders exactly what effective 
political groups he had in mind. 

Judging from his Memorandum, the reader senses a 
tendency to ignore the plain fact that in China, for ex- 
ample, “the people” were in no position to make effective 
political decisions. Yet decisions were being made. By 
whom, and how? By the Chinese Communists, and 
through military means, much of which came from Rus- 
sia when she turned over to Mao Tse-tung the munitions 
Russia captured from the Japanese in Manchuria. 
Throughout the Memorandum Mr. Lattimore writes as if 
Communist movements in Asia were unrelated to Soviet 
aims. 

Granted that the Western allies, through their colonial- 
ism, find themselves at odds not only with native com- 
munism but with its only alternative, nationalism, what 
would be the net effect of writing off Japan, writing off 
South Korea, and avoiding any policy which would 
render “negotiated and mutually acceptable agreements 
with Russia” more difficult? By last August, anyone who 
continued to hope for “better relations with Russia,” 
unless the hope was based on our increasing military 
power, certainly exposed himself to suspicions. Yet there 
is not a syllable in the Memorandum suggesting that the 
only way to deal with Russia is the way we have decided 
upon—by accumulating the armaments to threaten to 
overpower her if she uses military means of expanding 
any farther. The Lattimore formula would let Russia 
use force while we bid for free “assent and real coopera- 
tion.” 

In the Senate on March 30 Mr. McCarthy (R., Wis.) 
admitted that he might have put too much stress on 
Lattimore as an “espionage agent.” In the confidential 
affidavits, from which he read only excerpts, the Senator 

may have acquired damaging evidence against Owen 
Lattimore. In view of the Hiss-Wadleigh-Service evi- 
dence (the latter in connection with the Amerasia case), 
the investigation of whether our China policy was not 
deliberately sabotaged may still produce some positive 
results. 


Toward a united Europe 


On March 29 representatives of twelve European coun- 
tries began to arrive in Strasbourg for the meeting of the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe. As the 
Council opened in Strasbourg, the twelve Defense Minis- 
ters of the Atlantic Pact nations took their seats around 
another conference table at The Hague. Two days earlier 
Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Minister, had invited the 
United States and France to join in a Three-Power parley 
in London. All three meetings had the same over-all pur- 
pose—the unifying of Western policy to deal more effec- 
tively with Russia. As the cold war took a turn for the 
worse, there was urgent need for political, economic and 
strategic unity in the Western world. 
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The first item on Mr. Bevin’s proposed agenda for the 
Big Three meeting, to open on May 8, was entitled 
“Relations with the Soviet Union.” Chances are slim that 
Russia will ever issue an invitation to talk peace. In 
the event that she does, however, a meeting of minds on 
certain issues of fundamental importance is an essential 
prerequisite for the United States, Great Britain and 
France. Official circles therefore assume that the meeting 
will cover every problem of foreign relations from atomic- 
energy control and British-American economic coopera- 
tion in Europe to possible conversations with the Soviet 
Union. 

At Strasbourg on March 30 the nations of Western 
Europe made their bid for a unified front in the cold 
war. The Council of Europe extended an invitation of 
limited membership to Western Germany and the Saar. 
They would have delegates to the Consultative Assembly 
but, since they lack sovereignty, could not sit on the 
Committee of Ministers. As Paul Reynaud, one of the 
guiding spirits of the movement, has put it, “Germany 
must become part of the European Union because there 
is no Europe without Germany.” He also added that 
“Britain must equally become part of the Union because, 
without her, Germany with its economic strength would 
dominate the Union.” 

Britain, then, holds the key to the dilemma which 
confronts the Council, As long as the new Europe, strug- 
gling to be born, does not include Britain, which has not 
yet elected representatives to the Council, France can 
hardly be blamed for following her instinctive fears 
rather than logic in opposing a strong Germany. The 
paralysis is infectious. Uncertainty will cloud the de- 
cisions of the Ministers until they are sure that a safe 
economic balance can be maintained in a united Europe. 

As the Council confronted its problem, a plan for the 
“integrated defense” of the West came into being at The 
Hague. The Atlantic Pact was initiated eleven months 
ago. While the development of the plan has been slow, 
the important fact is that the final steps have been taken, 
in the words of Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, to 
deter aggression, to defend us if aggression comes and 
to defeat the aggressor. The plan provides that the United 
States assume the responsibility for strategic bombing; 
the United States and Britain, helped by France, Italy 
and The Netherlands, will assure the safety of the seas; 
the continental countries, particularly France, will sup- 
ply the manpower to resist land attack. 

The significance of all three meetings is that European 
and American statesmen have apparently come to the 
conclusion that the West is fast losing the cold war. The 
ruthless totalitarian state moves faster than an aggregate 
of democracies. As Russia becomes more confident of 
her strength, the Kremlin becomes increasingly bold and 
is beginning to assert her superiority in the form of 
terror tactics in Germany (See Am. 4/8, p. 8). The dan- 
ger is German disillusionment with the West. The anti- 
dote is the ultimate incorporation of Germany on an 
equal basis into a Europe that is strong economically, 
politically and strategically. Only in such a Europe will 
Germany realize her real future. 
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The nations form 
one great society 


Wm. L. Lucey and Paul W. Facey 








‘he “WE TOLD YOU SO’S” are crowing. “Look 
at the mess we are in today,” they proclaim. “We told 
you we should have stayed out of the war. We told you 
the United Nations would never work. Look at China. 
Look at Germany. Look at the billions we are giving 
away all over the world. Look at all the foreigners we 
are bringing over here to take jobs from our own peo- 
ple. We told you it would turn out that way. Don’t talk 
to us about international society!” 

You have heard this isolationist line. It is again astir. 
It is regaining lost ground. It is feeding greedily upon 
the disappointment that was bound to succeed the easy 
optimism of 1945. What can be done to dispel this dis- 
illusionment? 

The first thing is to understand what it is. Isolation- 
ism is almost never the product of systematic analysis 
of international relations based on a set of coherent prin- 
ciples. Isolationism is an attitude, a far different thing 
from a rational conviction. The isolationist attitude is a 
very complex tendency, compounded of at least as much 
emotion as reason—the tendency to recoil from the un- 
known, from the troublesome, from the burdens of re- 
sponsibility. 

The individual propositions which make up the isola- 
tionist line may change from time to time, but the line 
as a whole keeps a consistently negative direction which 
it owes to the attitude that initiates and guides its 
thinking process. The fact that he has this attitude makes 
the isolationist stand ready to embrace every headline, 
every rumor, every commentator’s dictum that seems to 
give aid and comfort to his let-me-alone aversion to all 
things foreign and burdensome. 

The isolationist is not that way because of some genetic 
defect in his biological or psychological equipment. Atti- 
tudes are not innate. They are acquired through long 
exposure to tremendously complicated influences that 
emanate from the home, the school, the press, from social 
and business associates and countless other sources. Since 
the isolationist attitude is not innate, however, the situa- 
tion is not hopeless; surgery is not indicated. On the 
other hand, since it has been nourished for so long and 
by so many different influential agencies, it cannot be 
changed overnight. 

It must be admitted that the adult, die-hard isolationist 
is probably beyond hope. His attitudes are ingrained in 
his personality: it would take a psychological explosion 
to shake them loose. For the young educand, however, 
there is much that can be done. There are practical edu- 
cational measures for arresting the development of isola- 
tionism and for fostering a healthy positive attitude of 
international understanding in its stead. They can be 


With “one world or none” a stark fact, how can we 
develop a citizenry alert to its responsibilities and 
ready to accept them? Rev. Paul W. Facey, S.J., 
associate professor of sociology, and Rev. William L. 
Lucey, S.J., chairman of the department cv; history 
and political science, of Holy Cross College, discuss 
the part educators must play. 


used at every level of education: primary, secondary and 
college. 

They are long-range educational measures. They are 
not designed to imbue the third-grader with fierce loyalty 
to every article of the United Nations Charter, nor to 
send forth college graduates vowed to crusade for the 
more extreme formulas for world government. The impor- 
tant objective is not the espousal of this or that current 
scheme. What will count in the long run is that the citi- 
zens of tomorrow build the solid foundations of a strong- 
ly positive attitude toward the inevitable organization of 
international society. 

The first of these measures consists in a continuous 
emphasis, from grade school 
to college, on the fact of the 
society of nations. The so- 
ciety of nations does not 
have to be created. It exists. 
It is as natural as the family. 
It is as natural as the state. 
The Catholic Bishops of this 
country late in 1944 said 
in clear and unmistakable 
words: 





There is an international community of nations. God 

Himself has made the nations interdependent for 

their full life and growth. It is not a question of 

creating an international community, but of organ- 
izing it. 
International society is a fact beyond controversy. Let it 
be presented as such to the students. 

Second, the essential reason for the existence of the 
society of nations must be insisted upon. It can be 
grasped even by tiny tots if it is put to them in simple 
terms. There is a society of nations because the human 
race is one. All men are one in origin, all have the same 
essential nature, all have the same divine destiny. They 
may differ in language, in customs, even in color; but 
all these differences are trifling compared to their one- 
ness. Why stress the accidental to the detriment of the 
essential? Why, for instance, insist that the beginner in 
geography learn the almost completely arbitrary division 
of men into races that has no more social meaning than 
a division into blonds, redheads and brunettes? 

The human race being one race, human individuals 
are not isolated units, but, as Pius XII has reminded us, 
they are “united by the very force of their nature and by 
their eternal destiny into an organic, harmonious mu- 
tual relationship which varies with the changing of the 
times.” Although there are national differences among 
men, nations are designed, not to break the unity of the 
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human race, but to enrich it by a sharing and reciprocal 
interchange of their own peculiar gifts and goods. 

Third, the need for the society of nations must be made 
obvious to those whose attitudes are being formed. Any 
child can understand that a man left to himself alone is 
not capable of satisfying all his needs. What would he 
eat? What would he wear? What would he know? Who 
would take care of him? Who would love him? If it is 
set before him, anyone can see why men need the society 
of their fellow men, at least on a small scale. It requires 
some analysis to see why we need society on an inter- 
national scale. 

The first and oldest of these societies into which all 
men are born is the family. Then comes the state, which 
supplies for the insufficiencies of the individual and the 
family. And finally comes international society or the 
society of nations, which provides for the insufficiencies 
of the national state. It is the insufficiency of the individ- 
ual states and the resulting interdependence of all nations 
that compel states to associate together in a society of 
nations. 

This insufficiency is not a defect of the state. States 
are not supposed to be all-sufficient, capable of doing 
alone all that is necessary for their citizens. It is obvious 
that states have never been all-sufficient and are not so 
today. This inevitable insufficiency needs to be remedied 
by mutual aid and assistance within the society of 
nations. 

To begin with, the economic interdependence of the 
nations is patent. Great Britain must import the greater 
part of her food; other nations feed her; she would 
quickly starve if this constant flow of foodstuffs were 
denied her. Even the United States, rich in the wealth 
of the field, the forest and the subsoil, lacks important 
basic materials essential to an economy of full produc- 
tion and employment and hence is dependent on other 
countries for these needs. No nation is able to exist with- 
out constant economic traffic with other nations. 

When we consider the need of security against military 
attack, we see that nations are even more interdependent. 
Small nations do not possess the military means to pro- 
tect their interests abroad and to guarantee their national 
independence and territorial security. They are at the 
mercy of strong neighbors. Even the strong nations have 
continually to enter into alliances to ensure their mutual 
self-protection—alliances like the Atlantic Pact today. 

International society, then, is not the fancy of utopian 
dreamers. It is real; it is a necessity. The unity and the 
solidarity of the human race are at its roots. The in- 
sufficiency and interdependence of every nation demon- 
strate its need. 

The fourth long-range educational measure designed 
to create proper attitudes towards international under- 
standing relates to the imperative obligation we have to 
organize the society of nations, to give it the authority 
it must have if it is to stave off global disaster. 

To impress our students with the seriousness of this 
obligation, we must lay constant emphasis upon the fact 
that war has proved to be a catastrophic evil. The dubi- 
ous “glories” of war deserve to be played down. The 
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tragic loss of life must be translated from numerical 
tables into terms of human suffering and social waste. 
The moral degradation that goes hand in hand with war, 
the economic stupidity of it, and most of all its utter 
futility as an instrument of solving human problems— 
these features of war deserve a place in the realistic 
picture. 

Yet great discretion is needed here. No merely pacifist 
attitude is to be formed. Nor is national patriotism a vice. 
But it is wrong to feed patriotism on vicious distortions 
of actuality. And a healthy, realistic view of war is a 
prime factor in making obvious the need for real author- 
ity in an organized international society if it is to settle 
international disputes without recourse to disastrous 
warfare. 

On the positive side, the primary function of organ- 
ized international society is peace with justice among 
the nations. Its objective is not merely the absence of 
war, but a sound international order based on peace 
with justice in which every state is secure in its legiti- 
mate independence and free to enjoy its rights and free 
to fulfill its duties to its own citizens and to the other 
states of the world. 

Despite the alarms of nationalists, organized inter- 
national society is not a substitute for states and does 
not absorb the member states. It exists for the good of 
the states, just as the state itself is for the good of its 
citizens. Hence it must not only respect the legitimate 
authority of the states, but it must also protect and guar- 
antee their independence. On the other hand, the states 
are not free to assume an air of indifference to the inter- 
national society. Its organization is for their own good 
and they have responsibilities to it. Unless they recog- 
nize and fulfill these responsibilities, the perils of per- 
petual disorganization face them. 

What shape and form the organization of international 
society is to take is something that must be slowly ham- 
mered out in the free discussion of the nations. In the 
formation of the attitude of tomorrow’s citizens, stress 
must be laid on the one point that it must have authority 
to achieve its ends. 

The four long-range educational measures prescribed 
here are, of course, merely abbreviated statements of the 
reasoned-out propositions of Christian moral philosophy 
relating to international society. If we understand how 
the isolationist attitude is developed, we shall know how 
these statements are to be elaborated, exemplified and in- 
fused with emotional tone all through the educational 
system by everyone from the lowliest teacher to the 
loftiest administrator. International understanding will 
gradually replace what remains of excessive selfishness, 
nationalism and isolationism. 

Only so can we look forward to a generation with a 
Christian attitude which will guide its thinking unswerv- 
ingly toward the proposition that “the human race is 
bound together by reciprocal ties, moral and juridical, 
into a great commonwealth directed to the good of all 
nations and ruled by special laws which protect its unity 
and promote its prosperity” (Pius XII, Summi Pontifi- 
catus, October 20, 1939). 
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Ideological guide 
through world chaos 





Robert C. Hartnett 





Ir ALL THE PEOPLES of the world were united by 
the Christian political and social philosophy on which 
Fathers Facey and Lucey have based their “The nations 
form one great society” (see p. 37 of this issue), the 
problem of reaching international understanding through 
education would be greatly simplified. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case. The minds and imaginations of pow- 
erful groups in all countries have either developed or 
fallen under the sway of various so-called “ideologies” 
which divide them. 

True social philosophy unites peoples. False social 
philosophies and ideologies based on them create cleav- 
ages. To understand the chaos afflicting mankind today, 
we must therefore attend to the conflicting ideologies 
dominant in our world. 

We vastly oversimplify the conflict of ideologies when 
we think of present-day conflicts in terms of “democracy” 
versus “communism.” “Democracy” covers many differ- 
ent systems of political and social thought. “Commu- 
nism” is really a brand of “socialism,” which likewise 
exists in different and even antagonistic varieties. 


Wuart Is an “IDEOLOGY”? 


Strictly speaking, anyone who sets out to “understand” 
the world in which we live would have to study all the 
important factors which go to make it up. For example, 
merely to understand French Indo-China—a pivotal sec- 
tor in the cold war—one would have to study the culture 
of its population, its politics, economics and social organ- 
ization. Since such a study on a world-wide scale is 
beyond human capacity, no one is expected to learn more 
than the most obvious facts about each of the scores and 
scores of areas that make up our world. If we can arrive 
at some understanding of what ideology dominates the 
people of each region, however, we will be able to under- 
stand pretty well the events which take place there. 

This is true because an ideology is a system of political 
and social ideas geared to action under existing con- 
ditions. An ideology is not a philosophy. It doesn’t in- 
quire into the ultimate reasons for things. It will inevita- 
bly imply some assumptions about the nature of man 
and of society, but only for the purpose of drawing up 
a somewhat coherent set of goals to be achieved in and 
through political and social organization. 

On the other hand, an ideology is not so definite and 
practical as a party platform. In the United States, for 
example, the Social Democratic Party was the first to 
come out for the woman-suffrage amendment, in 1900. 
Yet the Socialist ideology and the extension of the suf- 
frage to women were not identical. Great confusion arises 
when opponents stigmatize any definite legislative pro- 
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posal they dislike as “communistic” or “socialistic.” 
What they are trying to say is that such a proposal could 
never be based on their own democratic ideology. 

Take President Truman’s threat to have the U. S. Gov- 
ernment go into the manufacture of steel if the private 
corporations could not or would not supply the nation’s 
needs. The steel industry immediately called this “social- 
istic,” as if no one with a democratic ideology could 
make such a proposal. This is a mistake. Such verbal 
thrusts merely mean that the proposal could never be 
based on the critics’ type of capitalistic democratic ideol- 
ogy. It does not follow that it could not be based on a 
more liberal type of democracy. Stigmatizing concrete 
proposals with ideological labels in this way results from 
confusing ideologies with individual remedies for existing 
inadequacies in society. It is merely name-calling. 

Man’s nature is such that he has to know, or think he 
knows, where he is going before he can be interested in 
embarking upon group action. What groups say they are 
striving for and what they are actually striving for, of 
course, may often be two different things. The former— 
their outward professions—may merely be a “come-on,” 
a tool of ideological propaganda. To be effective, in any 
case, political groups must have some ideology. 

This brings us to another important remark about 
ideologies. What counts in effective political action is not 
so much a true analysis of existing situations and a work- 
able set of solutions as a plausible analysis and a persua- 
sive set of solutions. If leaders can get enough people to 


believe that they know what is wrong and know how to 
rectify existing evils, the ideological battle is won. Lead- 
ers may wantonly distort facts. They may falsify the true 
explanations of existing social dislocations (e.g., by ex- 
aggerating them or attributing them to wrong causes) 
and conjure up quack remedies. Ideas must always pre- 
cede action, however, and the kind of action people can 
be persuaded to support as desirable always depends on 
the ideas they have been persuaded to accept as true. 
From what has been said it ought to be clear that 
ideologies always grow out of existing conditions. They 
are fashioned either to persuade people to be satisfied 
with existing conditions (like “the American way”) or 
to be dissatisfied in favor of a “better world” to be 
achieved either through reform (e.g., the “Fair Deal”) 
or revolution (e.g., communism). Whether any individual 
is more easily persuaded to be satisfied or dissatisfied 
with existing conditions depends largely on how he is 
faring under them. The “have’s” are usually satisfied; 
the “have-not’s” are usually at least in part dissatisfied. 


DemocrATIc IDEOLOGIES 


What we call the modern “democratic tradition” has 
sprung from at least two different mainstreams. The 
earlier and sounder is the Anglo-American tradition; the 
later and less sound is the French revolutionary tradition. 

The Anglo-American tradition of democracy, which is 
today mixed up with other elements, found its classic 
expression in our Declaration of Independence and Fed- 
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eral Constitution. It was derived from sound Christian 
ideas of the natural moral law of human rights, of man’s 
social nature, of government based on the consent of the 
governed, and on the proper function of government (the 
protection and promotion of the common welfare). It 
emphasizes just laws and detailed procedures under them 
as the way to produce orderly, liberty-protecting govern- 
ment. Yet very early in our history—to some extent even 
before our Federal Constitution was adopted in 1788— 
this democratic tradition received an admixture of differ- 
ent ideas from abroad. 

The French Revolutionary democratic tradition, on the 
other hand, grew out of eighteenth-century concepts at 
variance with the true Christian tradition. It was, for 
one thing, too individualistic. Again it laicized—today we 
would say “secularized”—the state. The anti-clericalism 
so prevalent in Europe and even among many Americans 
today derives from the French, not the American, tra- 
dition. It was imported into America, largely by Thomas 
Jefferson. Strangely enough, while over-emphasizing in- 
dividual liberty (like many modern American “liberals” ) 
the French democratic ideology also over-emphasized the 
“sovereignty” or power of the state (again like many 
modern “liberals”’) . 

We must always remember that the very term “ideol- 
ogy” is of French origin, and that French democratic 
ideology could easily give rise to two opposite threats to 
democracy—excessive individualism and excessive stat- 
ism. Examples of the former abound both among busi- 
nessmen and civil-rights extremists. A good example of 
the latter is the late Harold J. Laski, British Laborite 
political thinker. Max Lerner in the New York Post for 
March 27 wrote: “But Laski’s real roots were in the great 
tradition of the French Revolution.” Yet he was a Marx- 
ist. This example shows how the weaknesses of the French 
version of democracy exposed it to transformation even 
into something akin to communism. 

If we take a quick look around the world we will not 
be surprised to see that democratic ideologies today ap- 
pear in various shapes and forms. 

1. Moderated capitalistic democracy is the kind we 
have in the United States. It is true democracy, in which 
we have to invoke a great deal of government regulation 
to keep capitalistic enterprises from seeking private profit 
in disregard of social needs, and a great deal of social- 
security legislation to cushion most people from the ef- 
fects of capitalism (unemployment, lack of security for 
old age, etc.). Businessmen often resent such govern- 
ment intervention as being contrary to what they con- 
sider to be “genuine” American democracy, i.e., rather 
unrestricted competition somewhat in the old laissez-faire 
sense. On the other hand, certain groups—some labor 
unions, social workers and “liberals”—would like to see 
a great deal more government intervention. The latter 
veer almost into the next brand of democratic ideology. 

2. Socialist democracy, or democratic socialism, is 
what the Labor Party claims to have brought to Britain, 
and what its counterparts in Australia and New Zealand 
introduced years ago. The Scandinavian countries also 
adopted socialist democracy long before Britain did— 
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although Britain itself started to move in this direction 
before the first World War. As an ideology, democratic 
socialism advocates the nationalization of major indus- 
tries. As no significant group advocates such a program 
in the United States, it is hard to see why the term 
“socialism” is ever applied to the Fair Deal. The British 
version of socialism is democratic because it preserves 
popular control over government, as the recent British 
elections proved. There is even a strain of Christian 
social democracy in the British Labor Party. 

Although the Conservative Party in Britain approves 
of nearly every program the Labor Government has put 
into effect, its ideology is not socialist because it does 
not idealize these programs and certainly has no inten- 
tion of pushing them any further, as the Labor Party 
has. The Conservatives adopt nationalization only as a 
last resort; the Socialists like the idea to start with. 

Socialist democracy, which is really a fusion of old- 
line democracy and old-line socialism (which always had 
Marxist elements), became in the course of time the 
dominant ideology of trade-unions in Germany, France, 
Belgium, Italy and other countries. It is still very strong 
in those countries. In its “pure” form, it is rigidly anti- 
Communist. Except in Britain, it is also very anti-clerical. 
Where the Socialist Party is strong, therefore, religious 
issues sharply divide it from its otherwise natural allies, 
the Christian Social Democrats. 

3. Christian social democracy is strong mostly in the 
same countries where socialist democracy is strong and 
for the same reasons: the ravages of the industrial revolu- 
tion were so great in those countries that the people de- 
manded a large measure of social legislation to mitigate 
their effects. In general one could say that the ideology 
of Christian Social Democrats is based on the social 
philosophy of the papal social encyclicals, modified ac- 
cording to the political and social conditions existing in 
each country. As a political ideology, of course, it can 
and unfortunately does cause cleavages even among 
Catholics. 

In order to understand the world in which we live 
every intelligent Catholic should have some idea of what 
the Christian Social Democrats stand for. Why? Because 
this information will show him how far well-informed 
Catholics, under the guidance of their bishops, can go 
in advocating governmental intervention in economic and 
social life. We should remember, of course, that con- 
ditions may justify a greater extension of governmental 
intervention in one country than in another. 

4. Embryonic democracy may not sound like a very 
complimentary term, but it seems to be the best way to 
describe the political ideology prevalent in many coun- 
tries which cannot at present pursue any more advanced 
ideal. 

India, for example, became a self-governing nation 
only after World War II. Its teeming population lacks 
both the literacy and the wealth to produce a more ad- 
vanced form of democracy. China under Chiang Kai-shek 
had, at best, a very embryonic democratic ideology. 

India’s democratic ideology, of course, is conditioned 
by its religious culture. This in turn is much affected by 
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Gandhi's personal philosophy of pacifism and simplicity 
as social ideals. 

What is true of India is true, with local variations, of 
many countries in Asia. In Japan the remnants of mili- 
taristic fascism, as well as Communist propaganda, inter- 
fere with the all-out acceptance of democracy, though 
Japan is, of course, a more advanced country than India. 

The Latin-American republics, though democracies in 
name (except perhaps Argentina), are likewise in vari- 
ous stages of democratic development. Some, like Brazil, 
are more advanced; others, like Venezuela or Peru, are 
more primitive. On account of their mixed racial com- 
position and economic backwardness, none is a highly 
advanced democracy. Mexico is perhaps a socialist de- 
mocracy, though not a highly developed one. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM 


Except for nationalism, which is a characteristic mod- 
ern ideology almost everywhere, the really vital non- 
democratic ideologies today are nearly all forms of revo- 
lutionary socialism. Revolutionary socialism itself, of 
course, arose from different sources, but the men who 
did most to “put it on wheels” were Karl Marx (d. 1883) 
and Lenin (d. 1924). 

5. Revolutionary socialism differs from democratic 
socialism or socialist democracy chiefly in the means it 
advocates to get results, though it is also more material- 
istic and (if possible) more anti-clerical. The Social 
Democrats, chiefly in Germany, chose the path of peace- 
ful revolution through democratic procedures. The revo- 


lutionary Socialists, on the other hand, chiefly in France, 
advocated “direct action,” i.e., violence. Even among the 
Socialist parties of Europe today some leaders are willing 
to resort to political strikes and bloodshed to attain their 
ends, as we have recently seen in Belgium. Just as in 
American democracy there are various strains, so are 
there in European socialism, ranging from the very 
peaceful to the very revolutionary Communist brand. 

6. Russian communism, as an ideology, is today a 
product of Leninist and Stalinist modifications of Marx- 
ism, with the emphasis on adopting whatever means will 
produce the desired results, including the use of violence. 

Communism is highly ideological in the end to be 
achieved, which is ostensibly the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” or industrial working class. But it is chame- 
leon-like in its use of means. It will pose as the friend 
of private property, as Togliatti did in Italy shortly after 
the war; as the exponent of extreme nationalism, as it 
has done in China, Japan and Indonesia and is doing in 
French Indo-China and all other colonial or semi-colo- 
nial areas; as the defender of the rights of the worker, 
though it enslaves him as soon as Communists gain con- 
trol; as the friend of Christian missionaries, as it is now 
doing in China. In genuine democracies it espouses and 
worms its way into all “liberal” causes. Seeking power, 
communism becomes “all things to all men,” to suck 
them all into its revolutionary vortex. 

When all is said and done, the grimmest feature of 
communism is its atheism. Since all our rights come 
from God, the denial of God is in the final analysis the 
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denial of all human rights. That is why many out-and- 
out secularists, no matter how “progressive” and “lib- 
eral” they may seem to be, are seldom more than a step 
from communism, should the adoption of communism 
become the only way to save their necks. 

7. Agrarian communism is practically a contradiction 
in terms, since the Marx-Lenin ideology aimed at making 
farmers the servants of industrial workers. Yet in the Far 
East, under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung in China, for 
example, Communists have portrayed themselves as the 
champions of poor land-hungry tenant-farmers. The ap- 
peal of this ideology is extremely strong in undeveloped 
and impoverished agricultural areas. Industrial Europe 
has stood its ground against Russian communism, but 
agricultural Asia is succumbing to agrarian Marxism. 

Why does communism seem to have such an appeal for 
both the peasants and the bourgeois-intellectuals, govern- 
ment workers and others of China, Southeast Asia and 
other parts of the world? As for the peasants, all they 
want is the promise of land. In the case of bourgeois- 
intellectuals, the reason seems to be this: these people 
believe (it makes no difference whether it is true or not) 
that Russian communism has transformed Russia from 
a backward state, defeated in war by Japan in 1905 and 
by Germany in 1916, into a giant on a par with the 
United States. Within a generation (they believe) the 
Russian economy has been transformed from a primi- 
tive agricultural economy like their own into an indus- 
trial wonderland. Since the bourgeois-intellectuals, gov- 
ernment workers and others of China, Southeast Asia, 
the Near East, Africa and Latin America aspire to a 
similar one-generation “miracle,” they are impressed by 
communism’s achievement in Russia. 

Yet they lack the democratic organization to produce 
such results democratically, and have often had so little 
experience of freedom as to overlook the price they would 
have to pay. In fact, they know nothing of the way Rus- 
sia has depressed its working class and enslaved its 
bourgeois-intellectuals to raise its industrial output, nor 
of the likelihood that Russia would have made equal 
progress without communism. They fall an easy prey to 
the Marxist ideology. 


Wuo Witt Win? 


In practically every country a many-sided struggle is 
being fought by exponents of all these ideologies. Com- 
munists ally themselves with nationalists in Southeast 
Asia. In Europe, most Socialists oppose communism, but 
without allying themselves fully with Christian Social 
Democrats; other Socialists, especially in Italy, ally them- 
selves with the Communists. In Italy and France, Com- 
munists are strong enough to threaten national security. 

Given this checkerboard of ideologies, with democrats 
themselves divided even in the United States, the task of 
welding a united front against communism is extremely 
delicate. Perhaps the greatest single force in favor of 
democracy consists of the world’s nearly 400 million 
Catholics, whose religious faith, if they would all apply 
it to everyday political and social affairs, could spell 
victory for freedom in the end. 
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UN: seminar 
or parliament? 





Jerome D’Souza 





IL xstincrivety WE TEND to look upon a gather- 
ing of international representatives such as takes place 
at the United Nations as similar in all essentials to the 
parliament of a national state. Both have their party 
groupings, their sharp cleavages of opinion and their 
technique of negotiation and maneuvering. 

But it would be dangerous to press this comparison 
too far. This tacit comparison has subconsciously keyed 
the world to unduly high expectations—and consequently 
to a sharper sense of disillusionment. After all, national 
parties start from commonly accepted premises. Party 
government in democratic countries acts on the assump- 
tion that ultimately all the parties of the state have the 
same ideals and hopes for their country. Their differ- 
ences are those of method and the opportuneness of 
particular proposals. 

International representatives, by contrast, come togeth- 
er from the most widely diverging camps of political and 
diplomatic action. They come penetrated by an atmos- 
phere and charged with a temper which is peculiarly 
their own. They come not primarily with thoughts of 
compromise and of a genial commingling with one an- 
other, but with the secret and at times the fanatical re- 
solve either to wring acceptance for their views or to 
declare their intransigence. The groups move about with 
invisible psychological and ideological barriers around 
them. Every sensitive observer feels the existence of these 
invisible barriers at once. 

But soon the physical contact, the mere juxtaposition 
of representatives of different nations, works a subtle 
change. There is an astonishing external similarity in 
these groups that jostle one another, bow to one another, 
and go on increasing the daily quota of mutual smiles 
at one another—in the lounge room, in the restaurant, 
in the quiet eating houses round about Lake Success 
where more intimate companies foregather. These simi- 
larities show up in the great social functions that bring 
into almost forced companionship representative cross- 
sections of various national delegations. External differ- 
ences of dress and manners, habits of social and con- 
vivial intercourse, linguistic differences, all tend to dimin- 
ish rapidly in this our “one world,” and move towards 
a uniformity which is not artificial but which is the 
natural expression of our fundamental oneness. The mur- 
mur of friendly greetings sometimes effaces the impres- 
sion of some sharp exchange in a debate. 

Such contacts inevitably have a repercussion in the 
trend of the official debates. Discussion is facilitated, and 
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discussion is the very soul of democratic procedure. The 
United Nations was born of a democratic impulse, under 
the leadership of the most democratic countries in the 
world. Its aims and procedures are, broadly, an applica- 
tion of democratic principles in national and international 
action. 


Wuat Is Democracy? 


It is easy to confuse real democratic government, of 
course, with the rule of the majority, understood in a 
mechanical, even a tyrannical, way. In reality, and in 
the light of Christian principles, democracy should give 
to every individual the opportunity or at least the con- 
ditions for the fullest development of his personality. The 
rule of the majority, especially if the majority-principle 
is only a means of assessing potential physical strength 
in case of clash between opposing groups, may well be- 
come a tyranny over a minority. Many a boasted “Peo- 
ple’s Democracy” is this form of majority tyranny. 

The essence of the democratic method is the rapproche- 
ment between differing points of view by means of dis- 
cussion, as Professor Ernest Barker has pointed out in 
his Reflections on Government. Starting from a common 
ground and by a process of adjustment, of mutual “give 
and take,” a democratic assembly arrives at a formula 
which is at least tolerated by the minority. Otherwise 
every majority decision would sow the seeds of a dis- 
content that will end in revolution. The discussions in 
the United Nations have profited by this democratic 
method of adjustment and “give and take.” 

There is, moreover, another important element in dem- 
ocratic discussion itself which is well illustrated by UN 
proceedings. A parliament is not merely the mechanical 
mouthpiece of an electorate, tied down to a formula 
which has been approved and imposed by the electors. 
In that case democracy would be reduced to rule by 
referendum. The electorate chooses men with the man- 
date that they should discuss and guide the affairs of the 
nation, no doubt within the broad lines of approved 
policy, but with the power to choose, adjust, and even 
compromise. Here is the true reconciliation of the “lead- 
ership principle” with the democratic sovereignty of the 
people. There is no stage in the world where you can 
watch this subtle play of personality to greater advantage 
than in the United Nations. 

It is certain that the majority of the delegates come 
there with clear mandates from their governments. They 
are continually in touch with those governments and 
they must necessarily speak according to the “brief” 
given to them. They are on the lookout for a successful 
bargain or a tactical advantage or even a verbal victory. 
But the atmosphere of the place and the sheer force of 
the democratic procedures to which most of them are 
accustomed bring about an imperceptible change. The 
persuasive presentation of differing or opposed theses 
obliges each delegate to modify, be it ever so little, the 
crudeness of his national demands. 

Even a sharp rebuttal of a statement is tempered by 
the good-humored twinkle in the eye. After a wordy 
duel, the protagonists will indulge in pleasant personal 
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exchanges. A Vishinsky and a Hector McNeill get along 
very well together. Even the bitter Dr. Manuilsky is not 
above a little friendly joking after the demands of party 
fanaticism have been satisfied. Again and again instruc- 
tions have been modified in the course of debates and 
the rigidity of the first formulas softened by the cog- 
nizance of other views. 

This is not only a triumph for the democratic method 
of government by discussion. It is a tribute to the power 
of the human spirit, an indirect refutation of the doctrine 
of inexorable forces bringing about the evolution of his- 
torical events. The free play of mind on mind and the 
free decisions that result therefrom can still direct effec- 
tively the current of human affairs along channels traced 
by human wisdom. 

The discussion of the Greek question and the full ven- 
tilation of every point of view connected with it during 
the last General Assembly was a fine example of this 
method. Both sides realized the complexity of the prob- 
lem. At least as regards the restoring of the deported 
children to their parents, they came to a unanimous de- 
cision. The debate on China in reference to the charges 
brought by Nationalist China against the Soviets, though 
it left much to be desired, was again a lesson in com- 
promise and mutual adjustment. Even those who most 
sympathized with Nationalist China realized that there 
were practical difficulties in the way of some of the pro- 
posals their representatives had brought up. The final 
resolution, sponsored by the United States and England, 
was drawn up in the light of those difficulties and was 
provisionally accepted by China. On the other hand, her 
just demands received a measure of recognition in the 
reference of the question to further study by the Interim 
Committee. 

Above all, it was the decision on the Italian colonies 
which may be considered the finest example of a com- 
promise solution, the fruit of long discussion and nego- 
tiation in which every interested party had to modify its 
original stand. The great Powers withdrew their oppo- 
sition to the immediate grant of independence to Libya. 
Italy restricted its request for trusteeship to the one 
colony of Somaliland. The Moslem Powers agreed to 
that trusteeship in view of the constitutional safeguards 
which the Indian delegation provided in a much-appre- 
ciated Annex. The case of Eritrea was left undecided, 
as it was felt that the data for a final solution were in- 
sufficient, and a fact-finding commission was sent there. 
I do not claim that the final decision was unanimously 
accepted. Ethiopia was dissatisfied with the return of 
Italy as trustee for Somaliland, and the Soviet bloc sided 
with Ethiopia. But even here every effort was made to 
meet the Ethiopian point of view halfway, and the final 
form of the resolution on Italian colonies represented 
the widest measure of common agreement. It was a tri- 
umph for the method of discussion. 

Examples of this kind could be multiplied in the last 
or in the earlier General Asemblies. Let me, for the 
present, add the example of discussions in another of the 
important committees of the Assembly, Committee IV 
or the Trusteeship Committee. Here again the tendency 
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to rigid formulas and unyielding opposition used to be 
very marked. There were the Administering Powers and 
there were the others; “back-seat drivers” they were 
sometimes sarcastically called by the Administering 
Powers. These “others” were generally spokesmen for 
the colonial people, and the Soviet bloc used to be par- 
ticularly fierce in its denunciation of “imperialistic ex- 
ploitation.” 

But gradually the temper and the nature of the align- 
ments in these discussions have changed. Christian demo- 
cratic Powers are entering into a consideration of colo- 
nial problems and the methods of administering trust 
territories, not from the point of view of partisan oppo- 
sition or as an occasion for international propaganda, 
but from the point of view of fundamental principles 
and of Christian idealism. They realize the practical dif- 
ficulties with which administering authorities have to 
grapple. They give them credit for many fine achieve- 
ments, even when they blame them for laxity in the 
fulfillment of basic obligations. The result is that there 
is a real effort at adjustment and compromise in this 
Committee, and the final resolutions represent a very 
large measure of common agreement. 

Needless to say, this process of discussion and adjust- 
ment of which I have given some salient examples goes 
on in all other committees of the Assembly. It goes on 
in the meetings of the permanent organs, and particu- 
larly in the three councils whose sessions are almost 
uninterrupted. It goes on in the meetings and the activ- 
ities of the large number of specialized agencies which 
carry out their tasks in accordance with their own char- 
ters but whose activity is coordinated with the work of 
the United Nations by the Economic and Social Council. 

Now this method of discussion, in order to arrive at 
agreed solutions within certain limits, is not only essen- 
tial for the achievement of the immediate objectives of 
the United Nations and the solution of the concrete prob- 
lems that come to it for settlement; it has far-reaching 
consequences. Its influence spreads out into wider circles 
until it affects in some way the policy and attitude of 
every national government which is affiliated to the 
United Nations. To those whose experience of democracy 
is limited, or recent, or one-sided, the United Nations 
forum is a fine school of initiation into that method of 
government by discussion and compromise. Moreover, 
the United Nations General Assembly or various council 
sessions are a precious occasion for the meeting of states- 
men where many questions not included in the UN agenda 
are discussed, where policies are formulated or modified 
in that atmosphere of personal understanding to which I 
have alluded. 

After what they see and hear and say, in the very 
special setting of the United Nations, neither these men 
nor the governments that have confidence in them can 
remain exactly what they were before. Into the close 
atmosphere of their chancelleries and cabinet rooms there 
will float a breath of air from the outside world for 
which they and their people will be all the better. 

We look upon the United Nations, I have said, as a 
parliament which should have an executive body obedi- 
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ent to its mandates and effective in carrying out its de- 
crees. We forget that the United Nations is not yet a full 
parliament. It has more than one executive organ; and 
one of them—the most important of them—the Security 
Council, has important statutory powers that are inde- 
pendent of the General Assembly. These various devices 
were necessary in order to get the United Nations un- 
der way. 

But the parliamentary prerogative of full and free dis- 
cussion is there. If an appraisal had to be made of the 
relative importance of the two roles—seminar and par- 
liament—we should be compelled to say that at present 
it is more seminar than parliament. But it will never 
become a full parliament with its perfect balance and 


UNESCO and agree- 


ment of men’s minds 





Frederick G. Hochwalt 





Wauen UNESCO BEGAN ITS CAREER in 1946, 
it was the victim of a gentle pun, often quoted. “What 
is it,” people asked, “a tea biscuit?” The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization is four 
years old now. Most of its critics would agree that it is 
less like a tea biscuit than like the K-rations of war 
days—too dry to be immediately tempting but poten- 
tially too valuable to discard. 

As an organization affiliated to the United Nations, 
UNESCO has for its specal concern the areas of educa- 
tion, science and culture in their relationship to inter- 
national peace. “Since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed,” says the preamble of UNESCO’s char- 
ter, a product of the versatile pens of Etienne Gilson and 
Archibald MacLeish. These intellectual leaders, like the 
others who joined with them in the creation of UNESCO, 
were convinced, apparently, that the road to peace was 
not one trod solely by politicians and statesmen. They 
found common cause among many groups in the deter- 
mination to use every avenue to achieve the goal of 
international understanding, and to build peace upon the 
dignity of the human person. 

Such an idea was not entirely new. Out of the sham- 
bles of World War I had come a similar organization 
that was related to the League of Nations but never 
earnestly or completely supported by the League. This 
organization, the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 
did bring together important leaders in the cultural and 
educational fields who worked hard at the task of bring- 
ing about an international understanding of and sympa- 
thy for divergent cultures. The distinguished ambassador 
of France to the United States, M. Henri Bonnet, was the 
executive director of the Institute. It is no discredit to him 
to report that the organization was not very successful. 


harmony between executive power and legislative author- 
ity unless it is in the first instance a grand seminar 
where the study of international problems is carried out 
in freedom and with cordiality. 

This constitutes but the first stage in the effective 
organization of international government. But it is a 
stage which cannot possibly be passed over or its im- 
portance minimized. Years of apprenticeship in this 
school which teaches statesmen the art of dealing with 
imponderables will alone enable the world to build up 
conventions and methods of procedure by which the 
United Nations, passing from precedent to precedent, will 
become at long last a Parliament, with power not only 
to proclaim but to enforce world peace. 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men,” says the 
preamble to UNESCO's charter, “it is in the minds of 
men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt (see p. 35 of this issue) 
tells what UNESCO is doing to translate its purpose— 
the fostering of cultural understanding among nations 
—into action, and how it is set up. 


The program of the Institute, and similar ideas, were 
all laid aside during the early and middle periods of 
World War II. But in the late days of the war a move- 
ment began in the United States to establish a new kind 
of International Office of Education that would promote 
knowledge and understanding among the nations look- 
ing toward the final goal of world peace. Similar under- 
takings were reported from France and England. Finally, 
our own Government began private talks with leading 
educators designed to produce a charter for such an inter- 

ass national organization. The 

“ir y ad movement was given impetus 

al } “i by the inclusion of education 
’ among the items considered 
‘. at the charter conference of 
the United Nations in San 
Francisco, April to June, 
1945, and came into its own 
os in London in November, 

1945, when UNESCO was formally launched. 

If the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation failed to 
achieve its desired ends, that failure was ascribed in large 
part to the inability of the Institute to interest a large 
cross-section of people in member nations. UNESCO, 
determined not to make the same mistake, provided in 
its constitution for the creation of national cooperating 
bodies or national commissions which would enlist the 
support of as many cultural groups as possible. 

In the United States the U. S. National Commission 
was relatively successful from the very beginning. Sixty 
important national organizations named delegates to its 
meetings, while many more clamored for the right to be 
associated with the work. Forty individuals were added, 
as representatives of National, State and local govern- 
ment, to bring the membership in the national commis- 
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sion to one hundred. Meetings have been held twice 
yearly. Plenary sessions have been scheduled in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Boston and Cleveland. Despite the 
large number of individuals and organizations partici- 
pating and regardless of the attention given to the U. S. 
National Commission in the daily press and in many 
periodicals, the parent organization and the Commission 
remain largely unknown in the United States, especially 
along the eastern seaboard. In Kansas and in certain 
other western States there are State-wide, county-wide 
and city-wide UNESCO units dedicated to bringing the 
message of peace and understanding to the man in the 
street in terms he can understand and cooperate with. 
Despite these special efforts, however, UNESCO and the 
National Commission remain for the most part a mystery 
to most people. 

This apparent neglect of UNESCO might derive from 
any number of causes. The average citizen may distrust 
his own ability to make a contribution to peace, regard- 
ing the problem as the affair of statesmen. Or he may 


distrust the intellectuals and the program they envision 
under UNESCO, dismissing it as an idea of dreamers 
who are tinkering with social problems in an ineffectual, 
harmless way. Yet it should never be imagined that the 
citizen is not interested in peace or the ways of achieving 
it. Perhaps there is just enough cynicism about the 
United Nations to create a distrust of any organization 
that is affiliated with it. Those who attack UNESCO 
directly do so because they dislike the program or some 
of the individuals who are responsible for its execution 
or administration. Despite external criticism and internal 
tensions UNESCO has a fair record of accomplishment 
to mark its four-year history. 


HEADQUARTERS AND STAFF 


The international headquarters of UNESCO is Maison 
UNESCO in Paris, once the Hotel Majestic, where now 
the clatter of typewriters and the buzz of conferences and 
debates has succeeded the click of hard-heeled Nazi boots 
that once echoed through these same corridors during 
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the days of German occupation. It seems fitting that 
UNESCO has accomplished a sort of metamorphosis 
from peace to war in its historic headquarters. There are 
those who regard this change as presaging what UNESCO 
can do in the realization of peace and understanding. 

The staff at UNESCO House who shape the program 
and guide it throughout the year depend for their direc- 
tives on UNESCO’s Executive Committee and on the 
annual General Conference. Four Conferences have been 
held, two at Paris, one at Mexico City, one at Beirut; a 
fifth conference at Florence is now in preparation and 
is expected to convene about May 18 and conclude June 
20, 1950. Fifty-four member nations will assemble at 
Florence for 16 plenary sessions and about 84 working 
meetings which will be needed to analyze and develop 
UNESCO's seven-point program. Resolutions and direc- 
tives will be worked out for specific programs in the field 
of educational reconstruction for war-devastated countries, 
education, national science, social science, philosophy and 
humanistic study, cultural activities and communication. 
The activities in all these fields must be geared to a lim- 
ited budget and to a stimulation of programs that will in 
a much larger way become the ultimate responsibility of 
the independent member states rather than of UNESCO 
itself. 

To demonstrate that the stimulating function of 
UNESCO is deemed to be its most important role one 
has only to look at the quite modest budget of $8 million 
that is earmarked for the execution of the annual pro- 
gram. Directives adopted at the third conference in 
Beirut required the limitation of program and policy to 
approved projects, and placed the emphasis of an en- 
larged program on international governmental and non- 
governmental organizations pursuing in specialized fields 
ends similar to or related to those of UNESCO. 


OPERATION 


How does UNESCO operate in the seven above-men- 
tioned fields? In various ways. For example, consider 
education. In 1950 UNESCO was directed to work more 
closely with the International Bureau of Education to 
determine problems involved in making free compulsory 
primary education more nearly universal and of longer 
duration throughout the world. Among the educational 
projects to be undertaken were the direction by UNESCO 
of two international seminars, one on the teaching of 
geography and the second on the improvement of text- 
books, particularly history textbooks. 

In natural science UNESCO is instructed to carry on 
the activities of a World Center of Scientific Liaison. 
These include such tasks as promoting the exchange of 
scientists and the facilitation of their movements across 
frontiers, the exchange of information about films on 
scientific research, abstracting, rationalization and other 
aspects of scientific documentation. An attempt is being 
made to establish a world registry of scientific institu- 
tions and scientists. 

The present program of UNESCO in philosophy and 
humanistic studies calls for the increase of international 
cooperation in the field of philosophy and humanistic 
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studies by grants-in-aid on contracts for financial as- 
sistance to the International Council of Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies, and for the organization of round- 
table discussions dealing with philosophical concepts that 
have special concern for UNESCO’s purposes. 

UNESCO has complied with one of its directives in the 
field of human rights by publishing, in 1949, a sym- 
posium on this subject, with an introduction by Jacques 
Maritain, containing thirty-two essays by distinguished 
philosophers. 

Space prohibits more detail in describing the program 
but one cannot conclude without at least a passing refer- 
ence to the UNESCO book-coupon scheme that permits 
soft-currency countries to profit by an exchange with 
hard-currency countries, or the UNESCO-CARE book 
program that has made it possible to distribute books 
valued at more than $50,000 to seventeen countries and 
territories. 

Despite a fair number of contributions to the cause of 
international understanding UNESCO has not fared well 
at the hands of its international critics. The first broad- 
side launched against it resulted from the choice of 
Julian Huxley as Director General. His naturalistic 
philosophy made him the target of sharp criticism by 
philosophers and idealists. Later, when he seemed ready 
to plunge the organization into an administrative morass, 
it was hinted that matters were saved only by the organ- 
izing genius of the deputy director, Walter Laves of the 
United States. 

When it began its work UNESCO almost sank under 
its own weight because the program was loaded down 
with the hobby-horses of private as well as public inter- 
ests instead of workable projects that could be realized at 
an early date. A certain. amount of internal strife within 
the organization itself slowed it down. Human nature 
being what it is, this particular difficulty was a pre- 
dictable one. The seven interests represented on the 
program began to vie for major portions of the budget 
and for a large place in the over-all plan. With the ad- 
vent of Torres Bodet as Director General in 1949, order 
began to emerge. Although natural rivalries may be ex- 
pected to continue, the program should now begin to 
take on a definite pattern with proper emphasis on the 
major areas to be studied and reported. 

At home, the U. S. National Commission has fared 
much better in most areas than has the parent organiza- 
tion. During its first three years it enjoyed the magni- 
ficent leadership of Milton Eisenhower, whose adminis- 
trative ability, vision and general good sense were the 
delight of all who were privileged to work with him. 
Although the American press failed to perceive it at the 
time, the National Commission was also fortunate in 
having William Benton, and later George Allen, as As- 
sistant Secretaries of State for Public Affairs. Senator 
Benton in his recent speech proposing a Marshall Plan 
of ideas has justified the promise he showed in his early 
work with the Commission. Many thoughtful persons 
would agree that the United States must close the mental 
gap between its citizens and the rest of the world, while 
yet avoiding, if it can, the charge of cultural imperialism. 
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The Benton Resolution (S. Res. 243) now before the 
Senate calls for, among other things, the acceleration of 
the work of UNESCO to the point where, with effective 
leadership, it has a chance to make a significant, perhaps 
decisive, contribution to world peace. 

Religious leaders have been and are fearful that 
UNESCO and the National Commission may founder on 
the rocks of secularism, since the program of UNESCO 
has paid little attention to the fact that peace must be 
established by transforming man from the interior and 
not merely by erecting external structures. Lecomte du 
Noiiy has reiterated for us a position that religious lead- 
ers have been insisting upon: the source of all wars, the 
source of all evil, lies within us. Outside protection will 
not suffice if we allow the enemy in our heart to live. 





ON EDUCATION 


Noiiy is paraphrasing the Holy Father when he says that 
there is only one method by which it is possible to 
establish peace. 
First, to re-establish the cult of historic truth, by 
feeding the youth of the entire world with the same 
substance, thus establishing a basis for mutual un- 
derstanding. This is a preliminary step and it can be 
taken immediately. Next, to strive to establish the 
cult of individual human dignity and to improve 
man by stifling his archaic instinct. This will be the 
work of centuries to come. 
Negative criticism alone, however, will accomplish little 
for the UNESCO ideal. Men with profound religious 
convictions must establish the truth that love and justice 
among men are not only the purpose but the connective 
tissue of international society. 
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Announcing: A new booklet which will carry the 
articles featured in this N.C.E.A. Convention issue 


of AMERICA: 
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THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE 


By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 


By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


WHITHER AMERICAN EDUCATION? 


Edited by Allan P. Farrell, S.J. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


By William H. McGucken, S.J. 
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50 to 99 copies — 20% discount 


100 or more copies — 30% discount 
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Quebec letter 


Father Gardiner’s recent article (AM. 2/18/50) focusing 
attention on the present religious best-sellers trend in 
the United States has, I am sure, evoked much satisfac- 
tion among serious readers. These readers might be in- 
terested in knowing if there is a similar trend in the 
Canadian scene. 

The taste of English-speaking Canadians pretty well 
matches that of American readers. The American best- 
sellers are almost invariably Canadian best-sellers. In 
fact, Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain has been the best- 
selling book in this country for a couple of years now— 
so successful, indeed, that even Communist-backed or 
“pink” bookstores have had to stock it. The demand has 
proved too insistent to be ignored even by these other- 
wise antagonistic outlets. 

But it is not only a question of religious best-sellers. 
The sales of Catholic books in general have increased 
considerably. Palm Publishers, Canada’s flourishing 
Catholic publishers, have doubled their sales this past 
year. By dint of good salesmanship this firm has ob- 
tained unprecedented display of Catholic books on the 
many book counters across the country—no paltry 
achievement in itself. 

But the problem does not end there. How to get Catho- 
lics to read these books? Well, here too there has been 
excellent progress. A long list of interesting, readable 
books, intelligent book reviews, and clever, insistent ad- 
vertising have resulted in ensnaring more and more 
readers, with, of course, the inevitable splendid reaction. 
Catholics as a body, in my opinion, are becoming more 
Catholic-minded in these days. A heartening confirmation 
of the present trend is evinced by the number of Catholic 
libraries springing up in different parts of the country. 
Catholic bookshops, too, are witnessing more prosperous 
days. 

The large publishing houses, also, such as Canadien 
Macmillan and Longmans are alert to the present trend. 
These two well-established firms maintain separate Cath- 
olic books sections. The demand and turnover make this 
well worth the while. 

For French-Canadian readers the religious best-sellers 
trend is not so sharply drawn. Religious literature as 
such has always met with a favorable, steady sale in so 
predominantly Catholic a group. But religious best- 
sellers? There is, indeed, no lack of outstanding Catholic 
French writers—Péguy, Claudel, Bernanos, Mauriac, etc. 
But you do not find books of general appeal such as 
Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain. Francois Mauriac’s 
well-known books, intellectual studies as they are, appeal 
rather to a limited class of readers, and the general ten- 

dency of the better French writers, to my mind, is to 
write a little above the grasp of the average reader. The 
success of French-Canadian authors may be attributed, 
I think, to their more human approach. Their work has 
not been what usually comes to mind when we refer to 
books as “religious.” 

Even so, there has been a quickening interest of late 
in religious books. Priests and religious are definitely 
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buying more books. Retraite Sacerdotale and Sur le 
chemin du Roi, for example, are enjoying a surprisingly 
good sale. One book has been catching on marvelously 
well in a quarter where it will do most good. De Buck’s 
Dieu parlera ce soir, a Belgian’s story of a young student 
who clearly sees the need and value of a full Catholic 
life, has become a real favorite for French college stu- 
dents. 

Two books by a Canadian Dominican, Father Marcel- 
Marie DesMarais, Le bonheur c’est inconnu and L’amour 
a l'age atomique, are selling quite well. A Brazilian edi- 
tion of the former has already sold 80,000 copies in that 
country. Arami’s Vivre has been consistently in demand 
these past few years, and Walter’s La vie de Pie XII has 
sold very well these past three months. I think that we 
might sum up by saying that quite possibly the tide is 
beginning to flow in the right direction, but at the mo- 
ment it could certainly not be said that it is running too 
fast. 

I am delighted to see that Germaine Guévremont’s 
true-to-life studies of Northern Quebec, Le Survenant and 
Marie Didace, have been published in an American one- 
volume edition under the title The Outlander (Am. 
4/1/50). Henri Peyre, reviewing it in the N. Y. Times, 
hails it with real pleasure and appreciation and singles 
out the authoress’ “rare comprehension of nature.” He 
compares Germaine Guévremont to Willa Cather and 
places her in a modern class by herself. 


In the recent Inter-Varsity Drama Festival held at 
Kingston, Ontario, Loyola College’s Russell Moore earned 
himself the “best actor” award. This was for his role of 
Cathos in Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules. Thus we 
have an English boy winning a best-actor award for 
playing a girl in a French play. Something quite unique, 
what? 

Incidentally, there has been of late tremendous drama 
activity around the country. It seems to me that never 
has the amateur theatre been so lively and vigorous as 
in these present days. This augurs well for the cultural 
development of Canadian communities. 

Ancus J. MacDoucaLL 





(Angus Macdougall, S.J., Montreal born and bred, is 
following his theological studies at ’Immaculée-Concep- 
tion in that city. He will be remembered not only for his 
“Quebec Letters” but for his article (AM. 2/25/50) on 
the Ensign, Canada’s Catholic weekly.) 
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Way through the maze 





GUIDE TO RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 





By William W. Brickman. New York 
University. 220p. $2.75 

This is the cannot-be-done-without kind 
of book so far as the teacher or student 
of educational history is concerned. It 
is short and interesting enough to read 
through at one sitting, yet so value- 
crammed that it deserves desk-top in- 
stead of shelf-space room for the rest 
of one’s professional career. 

One of the reasons for the recognized 
decline of the study of educational his- 
tory in our teacher-educating institu- 
tions has been failure to train students 
in the techniques of educational his- 
toriography. Numerous and excellent 
textbooks and handbooks have been 
available on the use of the statistical, 
the experimental and other types of 
research methodology, but they have 
little relevance to historical-research 
methodology as applied to education. 

Mr. Brickman’s book can do much to 
alleviate this condition, although its 
circulation will unfortunately be cur- 
tailed by the fact that it is published 
almost privately. The treatment is com- 
prehensive, well-organized, and written 
clearly enough so that even the typical 
undergraduate should have little diffi- 
culty in understanding and applying its 
principles. 

The greatest value of the work is 
perhaps in the illustrations which the 
author provides for almost every point 
he tries to make. In addition to care- 
fully classified and annotated bibliog- 
raphies with well over six hundred book 
and periodical entries, constant use is 
made of specific illustrations of the use 
of various historical techniques in solv- 
ing educational problems and in pre- 
senting the solutions thereto. 

Mr. Brickman very successfully makes 
a special point of the dangers involved 
in overdependence on secondary sources 
in educational history and its teaching. 
One particularly interesting citation is 
the story of the well-known “dame 
school” illustration which has appeared 
in many American educational history 
textbooks, sometimes as representing 
the American colonial dame school, 
sometimes as an English type of dame 
school from which our colonial type 
was borrowed. Brickman, though, traces 
the illustration back to its original 
source—a drawing made from life in 
1870 to represent conditions then exist- 
ing in London. The practices of “lift- 
ing” paragraphs without credit to the 
original author and sometimes badly 
out of context, and of basing broad 
statements on direct but misleadingly 
incomplete quotations from historical 
figures are delightfully illustrated from 
current and widely-used textbooks. 





BOUUhS 











Catholic readers who do not happen 
to know Brickman as School and So- 
ciety’s indefatigable reviewer may be 
surprised at his intimate knowledge of 
what has been done on specifically 
Catholic problems in the field, as indi- 
cated by his numerous (and usually 
highly approving) citations of Catholic 
writers, including among others Broth- 
er Azarias, James J. Walsh, W. Kane 
and Sister Marie Leonore Fell. 

Francis J. DoNOHUE 


Educational opportunity 





DEMOCRACY’S COLLEGE 


By John S. Diekhoff. Harper. 201p. 
$2.50 
Americans have accepted the concept 
of the public tax-supported school as 
the natural solution to the problem of 
education for individual attainment and 
enlightened citizenship. As the nine- 
teenth century witnessed the develop- 
ment of the public elementary school, 
and the past half-century that of the 
public secondary school, the next fifty 
years are bound to observe the growth 
of the public tax-supported college and 
university. The local, city, day-school, 
bus and subway college will more 
nearly provide for the needs for in- 
creased education in these times than 
the dormitory college, says the author. 
Mr. Diekhoff, who is associate pro- 
fessor of English at Queen’s College, 
has written a lucid exposition of his 
theme. He views education as the re- 
sponsibility of parents, but he also 
sees that it must be complete—educa- 
tion for the whole man, not limited to 
narrow, specialized aspects. He is in 
agreement with the general opinion 
that the objectives of education are in- 
dividual development, vocational eff- 
ciency and worthy citizenship. The local 
community bears the practical respon- 
sibility for public education, and is the 
most successful agency in the long run 
in achieving the above goals. There is, 
however, a need for diversification as 
found in private, secular, denomina- 
tional colleges. This improves the demo- 
cratic environment and serves to leaven 
the quality of the public colleges them- 
selves. State and Federal-aid programs 
are scrutinized and are only approved 
in restricted areas where such devices 
least impinge on freedom. Strong argu- 
ments are given for general education 
over “vocational” training as such, the 
author’s contention being that the 
broader the scope of the education- 
base, the more truly vocational it is in 
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NEW BOOKS 


for 
Catholic Teachers 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 


by A. H. Armstrong 


“The author has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. .. . He has produced a popular 
history of thought from Thales to 
St. Augustine which is probably the 
best thing the beginner can find in 
English by way of an introductory 
text. . . . An advantage which will 
recommend Mr. Armstrong’s book to 
the American reader is its complete 
freedom from untranslated words and 
phrases. Not once will the reader be 
frustrated by a key word or key phrase 
written in an unknown tongue. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Armstrong possesses the 
even more unusual and commendable 
ability to present a detailed and accur- 
ate analysis of philosophical systems 
with a minimum of technical termin- 
ology.” —America. $3.25 


OLD TESTAMENT 
STORIES 
by Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 


A thorough record of Old Testament 
history in narrative form. “It is a real 
joy to find a writer who can bring out 
so much of the light, color and attrac- 
tive qualities of Biblical literature.” 


$2.50 


THE CHURCH IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 


The early days of the Church described 
againet the background of the Acts of 
the Apostles. $2.75 


Ready Soon! 


HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


Volume II: Mediaeval Philosophy: 
Augustine to Scotus 


by Frederick Copleston, S.J. 
about $4.50 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING IN 
ST. PAUL AND THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE 


by Rev. Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 
about $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


NEWMAN PRESS 


CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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9) dear hearts 
9 


and gentle 
brickbats SS 


«+. sometimes both are found in our 
morning mail. A Sister writes: ‘The 
MESSENGERS are one of the joys of school 
life—for teacher as well as pupils!” 





But an irate parent objects to a piece 
of fiction in which a white boy invites a 
colored classmate to his home for 
Christmas dinner. The writer asked 
sharply: ‘Now was it necessary in this 
story to bring in the question of color?” 


But whether brickbat or bouquet, letters 
such as these indicate that the MESSENGERS 
are read—and that they exert con- 
siderable influence. 


The YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER, for 
grades 6 to 9, sees current events 
through Catholic eyes. The Junior 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER, grades 3 to 6, is 
a bright reader and magazine for in- 
termediates. Our LITTLE MESSENGER, 
grades 2 and 3, gives the youngest 
pupils a paper of their own, encourages 
them to read, and instructs, too. There is 
variety in all the MESSENGERS —interest- 
ing fiction, lives of the saints, feature 
stories, how-to-do-it articles, jokes, 
puzzles, projects. All help to keep 
interest fresh and bubbling. 


ARE AMERICAN YOUTHS 
COMIC-CRAZY ? 


Well, let's just say they show an amaz- 
ing appetite for “comics.” You can turn 
their lively interest to good ends with 
Treasure Cuest, the really Catholic comic 
book. A pupil in Queensland, Australia, 
sums it up: “I think Treasure CHEST is 
good educationally and for entertain- 
ment. It is full of good ideas.” 


Like to see for yourself? Drop us a line, 
for a gratis copy. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM 


Publisher, Inc. 


124 EAST THIRD ST. DAYTON 2, OHIO 





its maturing the individual and in help- 
ing him to adapt himself to circum- 
stances. 

The author has given an intelligible 
background to the problem of improved 
and increased educational opportunity. 
Since the questions of more (and bet- 
ter) mass education are currently de- 
bated and varying solutions espoused, 
since the problems of city or com- 
munity colleges, State universities (as 
in New York State) and Federal aid 
(in several forms) are pertinent and 
significant to democratic evolution, this 
book can be read with profit by educa- 
tors and citizens facing these specific 
issues. Marcaret S. LIENERT 


“Touch of Convergence” 


GOALS FOR AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 








Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein, R. M. Maclver. Harper. 555p. $5 


That the goals of higher education in 
the United States need clarification no 
faculty member of college or university 
can possibly doubt. That this volume, 
the record of the Ninth Symposium of 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, provides the needed clari- 
fication not even the most enthusiastic 
supporter of the Conference will ven- 
ture to assert. Nevertheless, it is a vol- 
ume to recommend to the consideration 
of all who are seriously concerned with 
higher education, because almost every 
one of the nineteen distinguished con- 
tributors has something provocative and 
challenging to say about the present 
state of higher education in this coun- 
try and about the direction in which he 
thinks it should move. Although no 
attempt is made to include the com- 
plete oral proceedings of the session, 
almost every paper is footnoted with 
the critical comments of thirty-five se- 
lected members of the Conference, a 
technique which adds zest to what oth- 
erwise would often make dreary read- 
ing. 

The Ninth Conference was not the 
first to take notice of the educational 
problems which necessarily crop up in 
any discussion of science, philosophy 
and religion. Indeed, an appendix pre- 
pared by F. Ernest Johnson, ably re- 
viewing the proceedings of the first 
eight Conferences for ideas and judg- 
ments relevant to the general topic of 
this ninth Conference, appears to this 
reviewer to be one of the most illumi- 
nating contributions in the volume. 

Obviously of set purpose, almost 
every type of educational theory is 
represented in the nineteen essays 
which make up the bulk of the volume. 
They range from the more or less tra- 
ditional view of Louis J. A. Mercier, 
writing on “What Should Be the Goals 
of Education above the Secondary 
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4 Guide Por Sex Instruction 


ON Purity 


sOtEPH E HALLY 
ibis 


FIDES announces the re- 
print in pamphlet form of 
Father Haley’s popular 
book on sex education. 


A practical handbook. Com- 
plete with explanation of 
the role of priest, parent, 
and religious in sex instruc- 
tion. Outline course. Bibli- 
ography. 


Recommended for class- 
room use. 


75¢ 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORES 
FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Chicago 2, II. 


Chicago - South Bend 
Montreal 











Rosary 
College 


A Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


Conducted by the Dominican Sisters 
of Sinsinawa 


Bachelor’s Degrees in Liberal 
Arts and in Music; also 
Master of Arts in Library 
Science 


Junior Year Plan of Foreign 
Study at Rosary Foreign 
Branch, Fribourg, Switzer- 
land 


Graduate Study Plan in Fine 
Arts at Pius XII Institute, 
Florence, Italy 


Pre-Training for Professions 
and Careers 


For Further Information, Write: 


The Dean, Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois 
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Outstanding Film Strips 


Fit into any curriculum! Of interest 
to any age! Increase spiritual and 
cultural knowledge 


HOLY YEAR 1950 
Script by Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
Black and White. 56 Frames. $3.00 


Vividly and comprehensively depicts the complete his- 
tory of the Holy Year from the Proclamation of the 
first one in 1300 by Pope Clement VI to and including 
the 1950 Holy Year and visit to Holy Places in Rome. 
A film strip you will always remember! 


LENGTH—MASS—TIME 

Black and white film strips. 

Part i—Length: is. $3.00 

Part li—Mass (weight); 53 frames. $3.00 
Time; 52 frames. $3.00 

Complete Set of 3 strips, $7.50 


Forcefully and visually, each one of these film strips 
brings to the class the amazing historical development 
in measurement and_ the — principle that TO 
MEASURE IS TO COMPAR. 


MIRACLE OF THE SOUL 


Script by Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
Black and White. 63 Frames. $3.00 


Brings strikingly forth the penetrating lesson on the 
value of man’s soul, a8 compared with the material 
value of the component parts of man’s body. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN OPTICS 


Full Color Film Strip. 70 Frames. $7.50 


A complete —, of reflection, of flat, spherical and 
other kinds of mirrors. Many optical experiments in 
unusually beautiful, striking color pictures and dia- 
grams accompanied by concise, self-explanatory texts. 


The necessity of manuals has been eliminated by 
making all of our film strips self explanatory. 


Ask for Free Illustrated Folder 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


CULTURAL FILMS INCORPORATED 


62 William Street New York 5, New York 
SU 








Special 
Teacher Programs 


in Christian Wisdom, 
Chemistry, Home Econom- 
ics, Library Science, Air 
Science, School Business 
Administration. 


| UNDERGRADUATE and 

GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
in All Academic 

Departments 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


June 19 - July 28 
July 29 - Sept. 1 
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| Write: 





Director of Summer Sessions 


SAINT LOUIS 
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School Level,” or the vigorous plea of 
ECA’s Donald C. Stone for education 
for crusading Christianity in “The 
Function of the University in a Free 
Society,” to the novel interpretation of 
higher education’s purposes in terms of 
the feedback mechanisms of technol- 
ogy’s most complicated computing ma- 
chines, expressed by Karl W. Deutsch 
in “Higher Education and the Unity of 
Knowledge.” 

Each contributor to the symposium 
was requested to discuss goals for 
American education “from the special 
point of view of his own background 
and experience, bearing ‘in mind that 
we are approaching the whole question 
from the standpoint of a conference in 
which science, philosophy and religion 





are all represented, and which seeks to 
integrate the training and experience 
of a great variety of intellectual and 
spiritual disciplines’” [italics added]. 
In view of the avowed purpose of the 
Conference, the reaching of some com- 
mon agreement regarding the goals of 
higher education in America, the re- 
sults are disappointing. True, several 
contributors refer almost wistfully to 
the unity which characterized higher 
education in the Middle Ages, although 
few seem willing to go as far as John 
Daniel Wild in wondering whether it 
might be possible for modern man “to 
recapture this sense of unity at least 
at the philosophical and metaphysical 
level, without dogmatic religious as- 
sumptions.” Granted, too, that other 
contributors no doubt thought that 
their proposals might serve as a work- 
ing basis for unity of purposes in high- 
er education, still the meagerness of 
agreement among the conferees is well 
gauged in a remark made by R. M. 
Maclver in the closing session of the 
Conference, who thought that he 
“traced, for the first time, a certain 
touch of convergence in the views of 
the most widely separated members.” 

If no more progress toward a com- 
mon position than that has been 
achieved after the holding of nine con- 
ferences, perhaps the slow advance to- 
ward agreement may be due to the 
technique adopted by the Conference. 
After all, even a group of a hundred 
like-minded persons is too unwieldy for 
the discussion of questions with a view 
to reaching common conclusions. The 
Ninth Conference was made up of 
more than a hundred conferees, not at 
all like-minded. 

Yet there is no doubt that there are 





Can a hoy esi: 
who wants to 
oo swimming... 


. be made to take a real interest in 
the study of, say, the Ten Command- 
ments? 


Yes, it can be done. Many teachers have 
proved that the combination of high 
temperatures, fine swimming weather, 
and low pupil interest can be overcome 
by making work seem like play—with 
teaching aids such as the MESSENGER 
Workbooks in Religion. 


These project books practically compel 
youthful interest through pictures to 
color, cut-outs to make and paste up, 
stories to complete, puzzles to do, etc. 
Summertime religion lessons will be 
better learned and remembered, be- 
cause it is fun to learn them the 
MESSENGER Workbook way ! 


( ) GOD AND EVERYBODY. 
Creation. Grade 1 


( ) GOD'S GIFTS. 
God's gifts to man. Grade 1 


( ) BECAUSE HE LOVES ME. 
God's Providence. Primary. 


( ) GOD'S CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 
All nations. Grade 2 


( ) GOD'S OTHER CHILDREN. 
Charity and sharing. Grade 3 


( ) TEN HAPPY LAWS. 
The Ten Commandments. Grade 4 


( ) THE SACRAMENTS. 
Grades 5 and 6 


( ) THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
Grades 7 and 8 


These Workbooks were prepared by 
noted catechists of the Mission Helpers 
of the Sacred Heart and the Maryknoll 
Sisters. We'll be glad to send you a 
sample and price list. Just check those 
you want. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM 


Publisher, Inc. 


124 EAST THIRD ST. DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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STUDY, WRITE AND ACT FOR SIX WEEKS 
WITH PROFESSIONALS IN NEW YORK 


Summer Institutes in Professional Writing, Theatre, 
Radio and Television 


July 5 to August 11, 1950 


Convenient to the metropolitan center of writing, 
publishing, radio and theatre, Fordham University’s 
Institutes in Communication Arts offer only profes- 
sional teaching. 


Journalism and Creative Writing Sequences. Credit to 
those qualified. Master of Fine Arts degree offered in 
Theatre, Journalism and Creative Writing. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TO: 
Department of Communication Arts 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 
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SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


The Jesuit 
Boarding College 





of the South 
ee 
Summer Session with special opportunities 
for teachers: June 12th to July 22nd 
ee 
Applications for the regular fall session now 
being processed. Address inquiries to the 
Registrar. Spring Hill Station, Mobile, Ala. 
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You're Welcome... 
SFB at Booth A-32 


TO SEE distinctive, authentic Moore Caps 
and Gowns, Confirmation Robes, Choir 
Gowns and Gym Suits. Whether you come 
to browse or buy . . . we’re glad to meet 
you! Moore apparel will be there . . dis- 
orm for your convenience in all their 
eauty and practicality. The faultlessly 
tailored Caps and Gowns and Confirmation 
Robes are available for both boys and 
girls on a rental or sale basis. . . . Moore 
Choir Gowns combine quality, good taste 
and elegance. .. . Moore Gym Suits are the 
last word in attractive, modest uniformity. But see for yourself! We'll 
be looking for you at Booth A-32 April 11 through 14! 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, II. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18,N. Y. 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 
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many goals for American education on 
which all could agree. If the Confer- 
ence wishes to underline these elements 
of agreement which will make for unity 
in higher education, it will do well to 
revise its procedures. Let it select from 
among its members a committee to 
prepare agenda or worksheets for, say, 
four discussion groups of twenty-five to 
thirty persons each. After an opening 
rlenary session in which several diver- 
gent viewpoints are expressed, let each 
of the four groups work informally but 
seriously around a conference table for 
two days, searching out elements of 
agreement and disagreement. Finally 
let a representative from each group 
report its conclusions at a final plenary 
session. Other educational conferences 
have found this technique effective. It 
may not produce the great diversity 
which represents the outcome of the 
Ninth Conference on Science, Philos- 
ophy and Religion. It is safe to predict 
that it will ensure a clearer statement 
than this volume offers of the areas of 
agreement and disagreement of the 
very divergent points of view represent- 
ed at the Conference. 
Juuian L. MALINE 





PLEASURE DOME 


By Lloyd Frankenberg. Houghton 
Mifflin. 372p. $3.50. 


Mr. Frankenberg has met the charge 
that most modern poetry is a puzzle to 
be worked out and an enigma to be 
solved—by admitting it. It then be- 
comes his purpose to prove that mod- 
ern poetry as exemplified in Stephens, 
Eliot, Marianne Moore, Cummings, 
Stevens and—more briefly—in seven 
other poets, is intelligible and reward- 
ing. If occasionally one is tempted to 
think that intelligibility outweighs re- 
ward, that is a fault of the poetry, not 
of Mr. Frankenberg. 

There are moments, for instance, 
when one wonders if the experiencing 
of a schizophrenic horse in e e cum- 
mings is really superior in profundity 
to Housman’s “With Rue My Heart Is 
Laden”; or if Mr. Frankenberg is not 
confusing increased comprehension of 
the enigma with that much more valu- 
able attribute of a poem—renewed con- 
summatory experience. One wonders if 
the old distinction between obscurity 
and difficulty were not better borne in 
mind and the fact recalled that ob- 
scurity is never in itself a virtue. Yet 
Mr. Frankenberg has some very good 
things to say even about that, when he 
points out that contemporary poetry is 
always obscure to contemporaries pre- 
cisely because the reactions are con- 
temporary, therefore not framed in 
references and acceptances. 

The many excellent interpretations of 
poets and poems, particularly in the 
long treatment of Eliot and the short 
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treatment of Robert Lowell, are so right 
that lapses into minor errors seem 
trivial. However, something should be 
done about the statement on p. 332 that 
Elizabeth Bishop’s “The Map” pro- 
ceeds from the familiar to the unfami- 
liar, by which, I fancy, the precise 
opposite is meant. 

Mr. Frankenberg has two insistences. 
First, that a prose paraphrase of a 
poem is legitimate; second, that the 
poem should be viewed as a musical 
score is viewed — annotations toward 
audible sound. As for his first conten- 
tion, which at the present moment is rev- 
olutionary, Mr. Frankenberg’s method 
of interpretation, his lucid argumenta- 
tion in its favor, his achievements in 
returning to the experience, produce 
conviction. As for his second conten- 
tion—the importance of sound-values 
for rewarding comprehension of a poem 
—it can better be shown empirically. 
This Mr. Frankenberg has also done, 
by bringing out an album of readings 
(Columbia Records, Inc.) which may 
serve as an accompaniment to this book. 
Together, or even singly, book and 
album make a not inconsiderable con- 
tribution to the cause of modern ex- 
periencing of contemporary verse. 

Joun L. Bonn 





REASON TO REVELATION 





By Daniel J. Saunders, S.J. Herder. 
241p. $3.50 


Those who still believe in the divinity 
of Christ are constantly called upon to 
defend that belief, to fulfill the com- 
mission of St. Peter to “satisfy every- 
one that asketh you a reason for the 
hope which is in you” (I Peter 3, 15). 
To meet this need Fr. Saunders has 
undertaken the task of presenting a 
scientific apologetic which will lead to 
the conclusion that Christ is God and 
His word is revelation. This apologetic 
has been available in manuals and theo- 
logical tomes; but it is frequently hid- 
den from too many by the veil of Latin. 

Reason to Revelation strives to lift 
that veil. As Fr. Saunders notes, he is 
dependent upon the scholarly labors of 
the American theologian and professor, 
Rev. Anthony Cotter, S.J., whose excel- 
lent manual, Theologia Fundamentalis, 
now in a second edition, is his chief 
source and inspiration. Through a rig- 
orous logical process the fact of revela- 
tion, of God speaking to man in the 
Incarnate Word, is established. Almost 
all pertinent questions are faced: the 
possibility of revelation and of miracles, 
the divine signs establishing revelation, 
the problems of the authorship and his- 
toricity of the Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Pauline Epistles, the 
investigation of Christ’s claims to divin- 
ity and His support of those claims by 
His prophecies, His physical miracles 


and the supreme proof, His Resurrec- 
tion. 

While this argument is cogent and 
clear, the presentation could be more 
imaginative and lively. The quotes from 
modern rationalists and current doubt- 
ers serve in part to offset this defect. 
These attacks are successfully handled. 


However, there 1s a grave omission of 
any discussion of the problems and diff- 
culties raised by the proponents of the 
“New Apologetic” such as Ollé-La- 
prune, Weiss and Laberthonniére. Nor 
are the Modernists treated adequately. 
These omissions could be corrected in 
a second edition. A book intended for 
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study clubs, etc., should present the 
difficulties which the members will en- 
counter. Otherwise Reason to Revelation 
presents well the proofs of Christ’s 
claims to divinity and concludes with a 
fine bibliography and an adequate in- 
dex. It should prove valuable to priests 
dealing with prospective converts and 
to all who are interested in the rational 
foundations of faith. 

James T. Grirrin, S.J. 





OUR RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 





By Sterling P. Lamprecht. Harvard 
University. 99p. $2 


Professor Lamprecht of Amherst offers 
in these essays a “forthright statement 
on Judaism, Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism,” incisive criticism of each, and 
a program for the future of religion in 
the West. Written on a theme which is 
being rather widely discussed these 
days, this slender volume is one of the 
best of its kind. 

What Mr. Lamprecht has to say of 
“The Heritage of Judaism” and ‘The 
Adventure of Protestantism” is less in- 
teresting to the Catholic than his essay 
on “The Genius of Catholicism.” For 
him Catholicism is a cultural enter- 
prise. It endeavors to foster a great 
humane tradition and provides, as a 
corrective of human eccentricities and 
crudities, a fund of wisdom gleaned 
from generations of experience. Cathol- 
icism is a technique of human excel- 
lence. 

This description would be quite un- 
satisfactory if it came from a Catholic. 
From the viewpoint of the author—that 
of a kindly agnosticism—it is better 
than expected. Probably we should not 
look for a fairer view from that quarter. 
Yet it is, of course, quite unfair to what 
is most profound in Catholicism: its 
concern for the glory of God. 

Mr. Lamprecht, who thinks that a 
non-Christian religion might be Catho- 
lic, sharply distinguishes Catholicism 
from Romanism. By the latter he under- 
stands, among other things, the papal 
organization, the “claim to temporal 
power,” and the pomp and splendor of 
ceremonies. Since he holds that Roman- 
ism is not the indispensable agency of 
Catholicism, he longs to see actual 
Catholicism freed from these excres- 
censes. Even if one were to adopt the 
author’s viewpoint, this part of his 
reasoning seems more than a trifle un- 
real. No doubt a better earth, geologi- 
cally, than the one we live on could 
easily be imagined but, apart from cer- 
tain secondary improvements, we shall 
have to get along with the earth we 
have. Roman Catholicism is also in 
possession. 

The author’s program for Western 
religion demands the harmonious sub- 
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EDUCATION 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis 
Finkelstein and R. M. Maclver 
What goals should govern Amer- 
ican education, in the light of the 
future needs of our own country 
and the world at large? Here is the 
collective reply of 54 noted scholars. 
The most comprehensive and search- 
ing examination to date of this 
urgent common problem. _ $5.00 


THE PLACE OF 
RELIGION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A HANDBOOK TO 

GUIDE COMMUNITIES 
By Virgil Henry, Superintendent of 

Schools, Orland Park, Illinois 
“Everyone in any way concerned 
with the teaching of religion to 
children attending public school 
should be acquainted with this 
book.” AMERICA. $2.50 


RELIGION 
AND EDUCATION 
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By James M. O'Neill, Professor of 
Speech, Brooklyn College 


ec 


. a highly important and very 
timely contribution to what may 
prove to be the most momentous. 
American debate of the next few 
years .. . an exciting and disturb- 
ing book.” —Rev. Gerald G. Walsh, 
S.J., Editor, THOUGHT. $4.00: 


Write publisher, Dept. 32E, for 
free catalog of education books 
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Distinctive 
MceGRAW-HILL 
Books 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY. New 2nd edition 


By Jonn A. Timm, Simmons College. 
International Chemical Series. 764 pages, 


$4.50. 


By the addition of new material and more de- 
tailed treatment of reactions important to the 
study of qualitative analysis in the laboratory, 
this successful college text places relatively 
greater emphasis on the descriptive ch try 


jection of religion to philosophy. He 
dreams, as many have done before him, 
of the day when reason will dictate to 
Judaism, Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism (as well as to their God, if any). 
Obviously we have here a humanism 
which, for all its kindliness, desires to 
make religion the servant of secular 
culture. Catholicism, as the author sees 
it, is a lover of culture and has, as a 
rule, served it well. The Catholic Church 
has, however, ever claimed to be a 
queen in her own right. 


E. A. Ryan, S.J. 





of elements and their compounds. As before the 
book still retains a comprehensive discussion of 
matter and the forces acting between structure 
particles. 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


By Joun H. Fercuson, The Pennsylvania 
State College, and Dean E. McHEnry, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Poltical Sctence. 
In press. 


A considerably rewritten and simplified version 
of The American System of Government which 
provides a concise textbook covering the full 
range of American government, national, state 
and local. Includes the historical backgroun 
and general principles of government, a discus- 
sion of Congress, the presidency, the courts, 
Federal powers, administrative organization, and 
state and local government, 


GENERAL SPEECH. An Introduction 


By A. Craic Bairp. The State University 
of Iowa, and FRANKLIN H. KwNower, 
The Ohio State University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Speech. 500 pages, $3.50. 


Meets the needs of college students who expect 
to take only one course in speech. The authors 
emphasize the principles and techniques that 
will aid the student most in his everyday life. 
Teaching aids include diagrams, exercises and 
projects at the end of each chapter, reading 
references, specimen outlines, appendix helps, 
and illustrations to facilitate the teaching of 
voice and body action. 


BOTANY. A _ textbook for Colleges. 
New 3rd edition. 


By J. Ben Hitt, The Pennsylvania State 
College; LEE O. OvERHOLTS; and HENRY 
W. Popp, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. McGraw-Hill Publications in the 
Botanical Sciences. 695 pages, $5.00. 


This well known text has been carefully revised 
in order to record recent advances in the field 
and to improve the teachability of the text. 
The new edition covers advances in the field 
such as photosynthesis, respiration, fermentation 
and enzymes, metabolism, hormones’ and 
vitamins, etc. New sections have been added 
on viruses, actinomycetes, diatoms, etc, 


GEOLOGY. Principles and Processes. 
New 3rd edition. 


By W. H. Emmons; Georce A. THIEL, 
University of Minnesota; CLiInton R. 
STAUFFER, California Institute of Tech- 
nology; and Ira S. ALttson, Oregon 
State College. 502 pages, $4.50. 


In simple but technical style, the authors present 
the fundamental concepts of physical geology 
and give the student a scientific view of the 
processes that operate on and in the earth. New 
emphasis is placed on the interpretation of land- 
scape and geologic structure as seen from the 
air, with many of these aerial views described. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 


Book Company, Ine. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





PSYCHIATRY AND ASCETICISM 


By Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. Herder. 
127p. $2 

Father Duffey has had the courage to 
tackle a gargantuan problem: the rela- 
tion of mental health and peace of soul 
to a supernaturally motivated Christian 
life. Another aspect of this problem is 
the role that psychiatry may have to 
play in such a life. Does Christian 
asceticism alone suffice to achieve these 
goals? Father Duffey is not averse to 
a qualified use of psychiatry, and ap- 
parently admits some triumphs in this 
field. But he is opposed, and rightly, 
to brands which preach universal 
psychic determinism, or claim that re- 
ligion is an obsessional neurosis. He 
would query the relevance of psychiatry 
—and its need—for perhaps most 
Christians, if they use the means avail- 
able to them in Christian asceticism. At 
least so I understand him, for he has 
not defined the limits he would place 
on psychiatry. 

Christians admit a conflict in human 
nature and only they know its origin— 
original sin. To restore the harmony 
once possessed, man must now strug- 
gle against his ebullient emotions and 
wayward passions. He must practise the 
asceticism of self-denial, not as an end 
but as means to leading a moral life. 
For this, grace is demanded, and it can 
be had through prayer and the use of 
the sacraments. Moreover, since he is 
predestined to be conformed to the 
image of Christ, man should, through 
mental prayer, model his life on that 
Perfect Exemplar—Christ, the God- 
man. This is the way to peace of soul, 
and peace of soul will include mental 
health, even though it is realized only 
along the Royal Road of the Cross. 

Certainly the saints achieved this 
peace and by these very means. Cer- 
tainly, too, such is the lot of many who 
are laboring to lead a Christian life. 
But is this always so? Undoubtedly it 
is not for all beginners in the spiritual 
life. Obviously, too, there are very 
earnest souls who, because of scrupu- 
losity or other trials and disorders, do 
not achieve, or more than fitfully enjoy, 
that peace of soul. 
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It is true that anyone with the experi- 
ence which Father Duffey has had will 
be able to cite numerous examples of 
marvelous transformations of character 
in the first enthusiasm of conversion. 
However, through over-eagerness or 
over-exertion, these souls sometimes 
lose their enthusiasm and lapse into 
old habits. Though lack of instruction 
or just plain stubbornness may be the 
cause, asceticism seems to exaggerate 
certain undesirable tendencies in some 
people. These traits may be a serious 
concern of confessors in their quest for 
suitable remedies and satisfaction. 

I think it is clear, then, that there is 
wide application for psychiatric or 
psychological principles, as adjuncts to 
those of the spiritual life, which are 
of course always indispensable. I see 
the need and value of culling whatever 
is true and helpful in psychology and 
psychiatry. The more a director of souls 
knows about these two sciences, the 
better equipped he will be to deal with 
some ordinary difficulties that occur in 
the spiritual life. They are supplemen- 
tary, not supplantive. There will, how- 
ever, always be cases that must be re- 
ferred to a competent psychiatrist. And 
the difficulty there is to find enough 
Catholic psychiatrists. 

All this, however, does not dispense 
with the need of insisting, as Father 
Duffey does, on the use of the ordinary 
principles of Christian asceticism. These 
principles, when they are properly pre- 
sented and prudently applied, are most 
truly the principles of mental guidance. 
Being highly preventative, they can ob- 
viate the need of therapy. Where there 
are no hereditary or acquired complica- 
tions, and granted perseverance in fer- 
vor, they will suffice to help many souls 
to achieve that mental health and peace 
of soul which is a foretaste of the joys 
of heaven. But barring marvels, if not 
miracles, of grace, the director of souls 
cannot dispense with the helps that 
both psychology and psychiatry can 
give. The use of these supplementary 
natural means is, I believe, according to 
the time-honored custom of Holy Moth- 
er Church, who has always capitalized 
the good in every culture and made use 
of “vetera et nova.” 

Hucu J. Brater, S.J. 





PROPHETS OF DECEIT 


By Leo Lowenthal and Norbert Guter- 
man. Harper. 164p. $2.50 


This is the first volume of a series on 
“Studies in Prejudice” sponsored by The 
American Jewish Committee. Both the 
fitting and excellent title (Jer. 23:26), 
and the subtitle, “A Study of the Tech- 
niques of the American Agitator,” are 
fully justified by the exposition given 
in the text. The authors have attempted 
a “scientific investigation” of how and 
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by what means the agitator, particular- 
ly the anti-Semite, operates on the pub- 
lic. From among some dozen American 
agitators most frequently quoted and 
appraised are: the Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin, J. P. Kamp, William D. 
Pelley, Gerald K. Smith and G. B. Win- 
rod. Utilizing excerpts from the writings 
and speeches of these men, a very con- 
vincing pattern of the fomentation of 
racial hatred is unfolded. Appendix I 
also offers a political study in dema- 
goguery by paralleling “Pro-Fascist or 
Anti-Semitic Statements” gleaned from 
the works and addresses of the agita- 
tors. 

The methodology of the authors is 
questionable in some respects, e.g., un- 
limited quotations, frequently out of 
the whole context. The manipulation 
and paraphrasing which these research 
devices encourage indicate weaknesses 
which require no comment. But this is 
recognized by the authors, and the 
preface states that this study is offered 
only as a tentative hypothetical analy- 
sis. Again, relying heavily on Freudian 
psychology, some extreme and unten- 
able conclusions are arrived at relative 
to the reasons for the behavior-charac- 
teristics of both “agitators” and “fol- 
lowers.” These conclusions are objec- 
tionable and in some instances run to 
the point of absurdity (cf. pp. 45, 57, 
104). 

Further studies in this series will en- 
hance the value of this all too brief but 
important contribution to sociology. 
Judging from the admirable introduc- 
tion by Max Horkheimer, students of 
politics and ethics will profit immeas- 
urably when the series is completed. 
Certainly, readers of this book will have 
little difficulty in recognizing that deni- 
zen of our social jungle, the “agitator” 
and the anti-Semite. 

MattHew M. McMaHon 





MINOR POETS BY FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 





Criticisms newly discovered and collect- 
ed by Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J. 
Anderson & Ritchie. 82p. $10 


Everyone is familiar with the story of 
the man who, forced to take shelter 
from the rain in a summer-house with 
Thompson, expected that he would be 
deluged by the poet with tumbling, 
tumultuous, emblazoned polysyllables. 
He was startled by the mild, almost 
prosaic conversation of the “Hound of 
Heaven” poet. 

A good critic, Thompson wrote a 
large number of book reviews in the 
last decade of his life when, according 
to his notebook, the poet ended and the 
journalist began. Fr. Connolly has been 
at great pains in recent years to pub- 
lish these forgotten, often unsigned re- 
views which reveal a literary talent of 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


THE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


including: 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


THE COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 18, LA. 
Telephone: AUDUBON 6646 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE DIVISION 
Announces 
its 
1950 SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 - July 28 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Master of Arts 
Master of Science 
Master of Education 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENTS 


Classics English 

Chemistry History 

Education Mathematics 
Philosophy 


The graduate division is open to both men 
It is located on Xavier’s 
Evanston campus. Over three hundred 
graduate students were in attendance dur- 
ing the 1948-49 school year. 


and women. 


SPECIAL SUMMER OFFERINGS 


Educational Guidance Program 
Individual Mental Testing 
Abnormal Phychology 
Remedial Reading Technique 


Speech Arts Program 
Playwriting and Directing 


Philosophy of Music 
e 


For further information 
write 


Secretary 
Graduate Division 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
CINCINNATI 7, OHIO 


Thompson overlooked by many of even 
his ardent admirers. 

These present essays are an addition 
to the previous collection of reviews 
edited by Fr. Connolly. The very slight- 
ness of the poets considered gives 
Thompson occasion for elaborating his 
critical views of poetry in clever, some- 
times humorous fashion. 

Rather wary of the amateur writer, 
Thompson maintained that the invasion 
of the non-professional had discredited 
poetry. This view would be true today 
in art as well as in poetry. In one re- 
view Thompson says: “Nowadays, with 
‘diffused education’—of sorts, everyone 
can write verses—of sorts. But we 
should hesitate to say that the verses 
they write yield an added cultivation— 
of any sorts.” 

Perhaps the easiest introduction to 
Thompson is through his prose. Anti- 
thetical in phrasing, paradoxical often- 
time -a thought, witty, even sharply so, 
it recalls the early writings of Chester- 
ton, as Sr. Madeleva pointed out some 
years ago. Just these few essays would 
serve to add a new dimension to Thomp- 
son’s personality and literature for those 
readers who know only the Thompson 
of “The Hound of Heaven,” the “Orient 
Ode” and perhaps the Shelley essay. 
Thompson is a good prose writer, a 
pleasant and discerning critic. 

Fr. Connolly has done a fine service 
to scholarship and to Thompson’s liter- 
ary reputation by collecting these essays 
from the oblivion of periodicals. This 
limited edition is beautifully spaced and 
printed. T. J. M. Burke 





Francis J. Donouue, formerly of 
the University of Detroit, is 
now head of the Department of 
Education at Villanova College. 

MarcaretT S. LIENERT, a Master 
of Education from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has had 
twenty-five years of teaching 
experience in that city. 

Rev. Juuian L. Mating, S.J., is 
the general prefect of studies 
in the Chicago Province of the 
Society of Jesus and professor 
of education at West Baden 
College, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. 

Rev. James T. Grirrin, S.J., is 
professor of theology at Wood- 
stock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Rev. E. A. Ryan, S.J., is profes- 
sor of ecclesiastical history at 
Woodstock. His doctorate is 
from the Gregorian University, 
Rome. 

Rev. Hucu J. Binter, S.J., is 
also of the Woodstock faculty. 
He is professor of experimental 
psychology. 

(Continued on next page) 
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MARQUETTE | | 
UNIVERSITY | | 


SUMMER SESSION | | 


1950 


Marquette University presents the 
pleasant prospect of Summer 
Studies in a vacation climate. 


Share the traditions of this fine old 
Jesuit School during the coming 
summer. 


Marquette University will offer 
graduate and undergraduate courses 
in the Colleges of: 


© LIBERAL ARTS 
@ JOURNALISM 
© BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


© NURSING, and in the 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


All course offerings are under the 
direction of a distinguished faculty 
with outstanding guest lecturers. 


Practical education conferences, in- 
stitutes, workshops and courses are 
open to teachers and administrators 
in primary, secondary and higher 
education. 


Special spiritual, housing and voca- 
tional facilities maintained for 
Sisters. 


REGULAR SESSION, June 
26 to August 4 


LONG SESSION, June 12 to 
August 3 





Bulletins and application blanks are 
available now. Write to the Regis- 
trar, 615 N. Eleventh Street. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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MaTtTHEw M. McManon, a 
Ph.D. from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, is profes- 
sor of political science at St. 

Ambrose College, Davenport, 

; Ia. He is author of Conquest 

and Modern International Law 

t and a member of the Catholic 

: Association for International 

F f Peace. 
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THE WORD 











he As the Father hath sent Me, I also 
send you... Whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them ... Then 
He saith to Thomas: Bring hither thy 
hand, and put it into My side; and be 
not faithless, but believing. 


er 


“The way God trusts us,” I said, “is 
downright shocking.” 

My wife smiled, and looked down at 
the little one sleeping in her lap. 
“Shocking?” she repeated, her voice 
touching a soft-rising note of interro- 
gation. 

I went over and touched the hair 
at her temple, looking down at the 
slumbering child. 

“God,” I said, “loves little Regina as 
only God can love. Infinitely.” 

My wife nodded and held the baby 
closer. 

“Infinitely more,” I said, “than even 
you love her.” 

She nodded again; and her eyes 
shone in the lamplight. 

“Our baby,” I told her softly, “is 
one of God’s most precious possessions. 
Every one of our children is that.” 

She lowered her head and touched 


~™ 
EL ao TR een 


- 


that lay against her breast. 

“God became man and died for each 
one of them,” I said. “And yet He 
trusts us to take care of them for Him, 
and to lead them through a perilous 
world, back to Him.” 

I turned and looked at the picture on 
our wall representing Christ, the pic- 
ture in which His wounded Sacred 
Heart shines through. 

“To me,” I said, “such divine trust 
in the goodness of fathers and mothers 
is . . . well, downright shocking. At 
least, it shocks me. It jolts me, and 
makes me a bit afraid.” 

I gestured. “And it runs through all 
human history, through all civilizations, 
across all the earth.” 

I lifted a newspaper from a chair 
and let it fall. I was talking, now, to 
myself rather than to my wife. I was 
meditating aloud. 

“He trusts mayors and governors, 
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THE 19530 WORKSHOPS 


June 9-20: on Discipline and Integration in the Catholic 
College 
on Integration of the Catholic Secondary School 
Curriculum 
on Marriage and Family Education and Coun- 
selling 
on A Dynamic Basic Nursing Curriculum 
June 9-13: on Youth and Group Work 
Aug. 7-17: on Creative Writing 


Write NOW for complete information on pro- 
gram, fees, accommodations, and applications to: 
ROY J. DEFERRARI 
Director of Workshops 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


A Liberal Arts Coliege for Young Women 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Combines a solid background of general 
education with facility in a specialized field. 


In an environment of beauty and culture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 











her cheek to the ringlets of brown hair 





FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY, 
Fairfield, Connecticut 


The Jesuit Institution of Connecticut 
Degrees in Arts, Sciences, Business Administration, Social Sciences 


Courses in Education creditable toward 


the Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 
COEDUCATIONAL 


June 29-August 11, 1950 
Registration June 26, 27, 28 


For College Entrance Bulletin or Summer School Circular apply to 


Director of Admissions 


FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 


Fairfield, Connecticut 
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Extensive campus 





SAINT MARY 
OF-THE-WOODS 
COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four- 
year college for young 
women. Courses leading 
to A.B., B.S. and B.F.A. 
degrees. Liberal arts, art, 
music, commerce, home 
economics, journalism, 
medical technology, 
speech and radio, teacher 
training. 


Well-equipped library and 
laboratories 


Attractive living accommodations 


Registrations accepted now for 1951 


| 


For catalogue, address: 
The Secretary, Box A 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana 
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All sports 
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AN EDUCATED 


CATHOLIC WOMAN 


discerns truth and 
beauty. The cultiva- 
tion of the intellect 
in an atmosphere of 
holy graciousness and 
dignity forms the 
Catholic woman edu- 
cated in mind and 
heart. 


MUNDELEIN 
COLLEGE 
FOR 
WOMEN 
Sheridan Road 
at the Lake, 
Chicago 40, Ill. 











and presidents and kings and congresses 
and parliaments with His powers of 
legislation and enforcement. 

“He trusts them to watch over His 
people, to rule them wisely — His 
precious little ones. 

“He trusts doctors and nurses to 
guard their health; to heal them when 
they are ill or hurt. 

“He trusts teachers to put into their 
minds and hearts His truth, and to 
direct their thoughts in paths that lead 
to Him. 

“He gives to bishops and priests His 
very own spiritual powers, and trusts 
them to use them wisely for the healing 
and saving of ailing and injured souls. 
‘As the Father hath sent me, I also 
send you,’ He says to them; and leaves 
in their poor human hands His divine 
mission.” 

I turned back to my wife. “Now do 
you see why I call His trust in us al- 
most shocking?” She nodded. 

“Tt is the mystery of man’s liberty,” 
I said. “God is trusting us to work out, 
with His help, our own salvation, so 
that we can live with Him in the free- 
dom of the Sons of God.” 

I drew a deep breath. “And the 
loving trust He puts in us is shown by 
His Five Wounds, the wounds He suf- 
fered at our hands.” I paused. “Yes; 
it is shocking,” I said. 

Joseru A. Breic 
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GREAT TO BE ALIVE. If you like a 
ghost story, in which the phantoms, 
without losing their spooky character, 
are a rollicking crew of fun-makers, 
you will find a melodious and colorful 
show fashioned specially for your taste 
waiting for you at the Winter Garden. 
Vinton Freedley is the producer, in 
association with Anderson Lawler and 
Russell Markert, and the story was 
dreamed up by Walter Bullock and 
Sylvia Regan. Mr. Bullock also wrote 
the lyrics, while Abraham Ellstein com- 
posed the music. Mary Hunter di- 
rected. All of them, along with Helen 
Tamiris, who staged the dances, and 
Stewart Chaney, who designed the sets 
and costumes, deserve ribbons of merit 
for their collective contribution to the 
gaiety of the nation. 

Special honors should be reserved 
for Stuart Erwin, Vivienne Segal and 
Valerie Bettis, as a reward for superior 
acting, while Martha Wright and 
Bambi Lynn rate a buss from the 
Mayor for their part in making our 
town more attractive than usual to buy- 
ers from Pittsburgh and points South 
and West. Mark Dawson and Rod AIl- 
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A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


which prepares its students 
for business or the profes- 
sions. Exceptionally strong 
faculty. Fully accredited. 
Courses leading to B.A. or 
B.S. Degrees; also pre-legal, 
pre-medical, pre-dental, and 
pre-engineering courses. 
Complete sports program; 
pool, gymnasium. Conducted 
by priests of the Archdiocese 
of St. Paul, assisted by lay 


professors. 


For Catalogue—Address 
Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, 
President 


Box K 


COLLEGE 
OF 


ST. THOMAS 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








NOTRE 
DAME 
COLLEGE 


Grymes Hill 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Full State and Regional 
Accreditation 


DEGREES 


B. A., B. S., 


B.S. in Education 
and Commerce 


Pre-Law and Pre-Medical 
Courses 


TEACHER TRAINING 
COURSE 


Phone: Glbraltar 7-4343 
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Notre DAME 
COLLEGE 
for women 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Philosophy 


COURSES IN: 


Art 
Biology 
Business 
Chemistry 
Dietetics 
Dramatics 
Education 
Journalism 
Languages 
Music 
Philosophy 
Physical Ed. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
WRITE: 


THE REGISTRAR 
NOTRE DAME COLLEGE 
SOUTH EUCLID 21, OHIO 











DUQUESNE 
UNIVERSITY 


OLDEST 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


8 SCHOOLS—College of Arts and 
Sciences, School of Law, School of 
Business Administration, School of 
Pharmacy, School of Music, School 
of Education, School of Nursing, 
Graduate School. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL—Girl students 
admitted to all schools and com- 
prise 1/3 of 5000 enrollment. 


SOCIAL LIFE—Many fraternities, 
sororities and professional associa- 
tions. Completely equipped Little 
Theatre and student-operated radio 
station, WOUQ-FM. 


LOCATION—Atop world-famous 
Golden Triangle in downtown Pitts- 
burgh. Walking distance to three 
national railroads, shopping district 
and first-run movies and plays. 
Single trolley or bus fare to beau- 
tiful suburbs. 


Address: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


DUQUESNE 
UNIVERSITY 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








exander earn applause in their roles, 
when medals would be more appropri- 
ate, and unmentioned members of the 
cast are herewith nominated for life 
membership in the Society of Excellent 
Ensemble performers. 

The leading character in the story is 
Woodrow Twigg, the owner, somewhere 
in Pennsylvania, of a mansion tenanted 
by the ghosts of his ancestors and de- 
parted relatives. Woodrow, the only 
living member of the family, sells the 
estate to a vivacious widow when he 
learns that she intends to give the 
mansion to her niece for a wedding 
present, after the latter’s marriage in 
the reception hall of the old house. 
Woodrow, who can see and talk with 
his ghost relatives, and knows that two 
of them have been wanting to get mar- 
ried for eighty-seven years, conceives 
the brilliant idea of having the unseen 
lovers stand beside the visible members 
of the wedding while the minister in- 
tones “Dearly beloved” and the rest of 
the marriage ritual—a ruse intended to 
have the quick and the dead simultan- 
eously joined in holy wedlock. The 
double marriage, when the living and 
ghostly couples stand before the minis- 
ter, is an imaginative and beautiful 
scene that suddenly turns into a who- 
dunit when, as the ceremony begins, 
the clergyman is murdered. 

The rest of the story is a mélange of 
fantasy and fun, tuneful songs and de- 
lectable dances. Why their delectability 
has to be speckled with even a little 
soot is hard to conceive. Comparisons, 
they say, are odious. Nevertheless, I 
think the show at the Winter Garden is 
in all ways better than Brigadoon. It 
is certainly more fun. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











GUILTY OF TREASON. I found this 
account of the trial of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty and sundry fictional sidelights 
about as unsatisfactory and distressing 
a movie experience as I’ve had in some 
time. It is, of course, perfectly possible 
that this reaction is unconsciously col- 
ored by some personal peculiarity of 
mine. If so, any attempt to rationalize 
my disappointment will have no valid- 
ity for the film’s potential audience. 
However, assuming for the moment 
that the picture does fail both as drama 
and as propaganda, its failure is not 
explainable simply in terms of inept 
execution. At one time or another many 
indifferently conceived films have had, 
by reason of their sincerity and the 
urgency of their subject matter, an 


St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 





Winooski 3 VERMONT 
& 

A Liberal 

Arts College 


for men. Near 
Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
Accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
Enrollment 


scenic locale. 


limited to 1000. 
eS 


Write Registrar for 
Catalogue 











FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 
Conducted by the Jesuits 


Fordham Campus Division 


Fordham Road, 
Bronx 58, New York, N. Y. 


LIBERAL ARTS and SCIENCES: 
GRADUATE AND UNDER- 
GRADUATE; PHARMACY; 

BUSINESS 


City Hall Division 
302 Broadway, New York 7,N.Y. 


EDUCATION :LAW: BUSINESS: 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Social Service 
134 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Summer School—1950 
City Hall Division: June 19-Aug. 10 
Campus Division: July 5-Aug. 11 


Catalogues of Each School 
Sent on Request 
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FLORIDA 


MICHIGAN 








CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE 

KEY WEST, FLORIDA 

Resident and Day School for Giris 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Name. Fw 
accredited, offering regular elementary and hii 
school courses with Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial Bubjects and Home Economics. Ad- 
vantage of ocean swimming, ideal climate. 

Address Sister Superior 











INDIANA 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. 
Academic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
‘atalogue. 
St. Mary’s CoLiece, Box L, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science,Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


a> 
- 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the- Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
Preparation for college arts or , stressing 
character development and health. Small classes, 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Ped agogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
alge sah 21 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. ba nse Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. "Address Reverend Mother. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


MINNESOTA 











REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—Business—Home Economics 
Pre-medical 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 





A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 
Outstanding academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 40(0-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course, Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1250 ft. Also summer camp. 
For catalog write 
Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for Teachers pe 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache 

of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Selene 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. Picturesquely 
een on i —— a One hundred acre 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
ERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 

es alae Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Campus bordering 
Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 
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by six “Hiawatha,” rig 
the * 400." PONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 
Address the Secreta 
NEW JERSEY 


Residential and Day High School 


for Boys 
35th Anniversary: 1915 - 1950 
Rev. Ignatius Kozik 
RAMSEY, NEW JERSEY 
Ramsey 10088 


PENNSYLVANIA 




















THE SCHOOL OF 
SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 

126 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented. 
CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT BY 
JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog Address 
THe REVEREND DEAN 





NEW YORK 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1947. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middle States Association. Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Hills. a Prepara- 
tory and General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Home Economics, Athletics, cee all sports. 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 


Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and 
commercial courses. Small classes. Beau- 
tiful modern building located on 140 
acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes 
laundry. Accredited by State Department 
of Education, 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 





























WASHINGTON, D. C. 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usuaily beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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VERMONT 


T. MICHAEL'S 


te and courses ter 
women. Scenic, coo! Green 
Mountain atmosphere near Burlington. 
Secondary Education Workshop. Drama 
Scheel; Equity Theatre, Campus resi- 
dence; facilities fer religious. Early 
registration advised. 


d. duat 
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JOHN CARROLL 


UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Two summer terms in 1950 


June 19 - July 21 
July 24 - August 25 


Two semester courses may be 
taken each term. 


College of Arts and Sciences 


School of Business, Economics, and 
Government 


Graduate Division 
OODOOOO 


Courses of Special Interest 


An Institute in Religious and Social 
Guidance. 
First term, six credit hours. 


Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 
Workshop in Diagnostic and Reme- 
dial Reading. First term, three 

credit hours for each course. 


Workshop in Creative Dramatics. 
First term, three credit hours. 


OGOOOOOSO 


For complete bulletin write: 


Rev. Hugh B. Rodman, S.J. 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 








appeal to the mind and heart out of all 
proportion to their artistic merit. The 
Search could be cited as an example 
of this but it is not necessary to go 
further afield than Hitler’s Children, a 
lurid but crudely effective indictment 
of the Hitler Youth Movement scripted 
in the early days of the war by Emmet 
Lavery, the author of the film under 
present discussion. 

The mistake Guilty of Treason 
makes, I think, is in attempting to use 
the anti-Nazi movie formula to illumin- 
ate the infinitely more complex prob- 
lems of the Communist menace. It also 
makes no allowance for the specialized 
conditions which accounted, in large 
measure, for the acceptance and im- 
pact of the wartime films about occu- 
pied Europe. In The Moon Is Down, 
one of the best of these, there occurred 
a single line of dialog which I think 
epitomizes the spirit of the whole cycle. 
A German soldier on occupation duty 
in Norway, oppressed by the growing 
incidence of sabotage, by his quite jus- 
tifiable fear of being murdered and by 
his realization that the supposedly sub- 
ject people have not been subjugated at 
all, cries out one night in his cups that 
“the flies have conquered the flypaper.” 
By this homely metaphor the ultimate 
triumph of the human spirit over na- 
zism was aptly presaged. That tri- 
umph was foreseeable even in the 
darkest days of the war—this gave 
an optimistic ring to the grimmest re- 
cital of the price of resistance. Be- 
cause of the fervid spirit which for 
better or for worse is engendered by a 
shooting war, it was a goal with which 
the mass of moviegoers felt intimately 
and immediately concerned. And—per- 
haps most important—the heroes who 
died in the struggle could die with 
dignity. 

This is the stuff of tradition and 
satisfying drama, but in the struggle 
with communism behind the Iron Cur- 
tian the cards lie another way entirely. 
The flypaper shows no signs of losing 
its deadly effectiveness, and the diabol- 
ically extorted “confessions” of its vic- 
tims, though they do not deceive, are 
shrewdly calculated to destroy the ex- 
ternal gear of deep heroism. It is cer- 
tainly important that the techniques of 
Soviet domination be more widely un- 
derstood and that the movies and the 
screen should be used to help bring it 
about. However, it seems to me that 
attempting to impart this knowledge by 
casting a combination of fact and fic- 
tion into the conventional, melo- 
dramatic conflict-between-good-and-evil 
form is self-defeating in its aim. From 
the start it is evident that the wrong 
side is going to come out on top. Ac- 
cordingly it is no reflection on the 
audience, but rather a result of the 
film’s breaking of an elementary dra- 
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matic law, that the spectators do not 
become emotionally involved with the 
story. The picture also refuses at the 
last to face its hero’s “confession” 
squarely and thus compromises its in- 
formational value. 

Several anti-Communist movies have 
been recently released and all of them 
have been financial and artistic “flops.” 
There is an unfortunate tendency to 
deduce from this that there is some- 
thing sinister both in their producers’ 
motives and behind the apathy of the 
audience. As far as I am concerned the 
explanation lies simply and non-sub- 
versively in the failure of the movie- 
makers to appraise realistically the dif- 
ficulties inherent in their subject mat- 
ter and to find a fresh technique which 
will adequately impart it. There is 
nothing in the public’s aversion to an- 
ti-Communist themes that a touch of 
genius on the producing end will not 
cure. (Eagle-Lion) Morra WALSH 
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. Great vitality was displayed. .. . 
In Scranton, Pa., a woman celebrated 
her hundredth birthday by sliding down 
the banister at her home. . . . Relatives 
revealed that for the past eighty-one 
years she has marked each anniversary 
in a similar fashion. .. . Birthday gifts 
were designated. . . . In England, a 
widow on her hundredth anniversary 
told friends to give her a pipe, explain- 
ing: “I started smoking twenty-five 
years ago when my husband died be- 
cause I missed the smell of his pipe so 
much.” . . . Methods of achieving long 
life were outlined. . . . In Port Huron, 
Michigan, a ninety-four-year-old citizen 
attributed his long life to “Swallerin’ 
just the right amount ef tobacco juice, 
not too little, not too much.” .. , 
Matrimony figured in the week’s news. 

. In Canada, a seventy-year-old wom- 
an reported to police that her ninety- 
year-old mother had eloped, asked their 
assistance in locating the bride. .. . In 
California, an eighty-year-old husband, 
angered because his wife would not let 
him sit in the family rocker, sought 
divorce. 


Not all the matrimonial seas were 
stormy. ...In England, while a happy 
couple were celebrating their seventy- 
third anniversary, the wife advised 
young brides: “Let your husband’s 
word be final. Remember he is a man 
and is more likely to be right than you 
are.” ...In Michigan at another wed- 
ding anniversary, the husband revealed 
that his wife had made him happy for 
seventy-two years because she can 
laugh. He added: “She laughed when 
we worked the farm together. She 
laughed when our old house burned 
down. You get a feeling of real secur- 
ity if your girl can come up smiling for 
you.” 


In addition to old people, the week’s 
news was concerned also with a very 
old institution—the Catholic Church. 
A dispatch from Rome, referring to the 
excavations beneath St. Peter’s Basil- 
ica, reported the findings of a tomb 
bearing early Christian inscriptions. 
One of the inscriptions read: “Ave 
Petre” (Hail Peter). The long life of 
the Catholic Church has no counter- 
part in human history. Peter, first Pope, 
who was present at the establishment 
of the Catholic Church by Jesus 
Christ, lived more than 1900 years ago. 
With the exception of the Catholic 
Church there is in the world today no 
other institution which goes back to 
the days of St. Peter. The long life 
of the Catholic Church cannot be ex- 
plained by merely human causes. It is 
miraculous. Christ, its founder, pre- 
serves the Catholic Church from the 
death which is the end of all merely 
human institutions. 

Joun A. Toomey 
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